Bright Dawn Dharma Glimpse by Choyo Sensei, aka DEWnada 
Sectarianism and Non-sectarianism in Buddhism 


The best way to avoid sectarianism is to educate oneself about different traditions. 


We are blessed in our sangha to be in a lineage promoting The Way of Oneness, an open, 
eclectic approach concentrating on individual spiritual growth rather than on any particular 
sectarian dogma. 


Is there an Innate Sectarianism in Buddha’s Teachings on the Three Purified States? 

Buddha himself ranked three... the Sanskrit term is bodhi (byang-chub). Bodhi is a purified 
state, and this would be the state of a shravaka (nyan-thos) arhat, a pratyekabuddha (rang- 
rgyal) arhat, or a bodhisattva (byang-chub sems-dpa’) arhat (which is a Buddha). Arhat (dgra- 
bcom-pa) is a liberated being. The shravakas are those who, basically, listen to the teachings 
when the Buddha is around or the Buddhas’ teachings are around and then practice accordingly 
toward liberation. Pratyekabuddhas are those who live during the dark ages between Buddhas 
being present in the world or their teachings being present in the world, and they practice based 
on instincts that come from previous lifetimes; and they’re also working toward liberation for 
themselves. And then the bodhisattvas are those who work toward the liberation and 
enlightenment of everyone. 


Now in terms of these three bodhis, Buddha himself spoke about these three different goals and 
that they have different realizations and different amounts of positive force (bsod-nams, Skt. 
punya) that are necessary for attaining each of them — or merit — that’s built up over different 
lengths of time, whether it’s three lifetimes or seven lifetimes or three countless eons or a zillion 
eons, etc. Buddha also spoke about — and the Indian teachers spoke about — a difference in the 
amount of what they have stopped (or gotten rid of forever) from their mental continuums for 
those who achieve each of these goals. And even within aiming for one goal, let’s say liberation 
or enlightenment, Buddha taught different tenet systems with skillful means for different persons 
for attaining these various goals. 


In the 4th century Mahayana abhidharma work Abhidharmasamuccaya, Asanga describes those 
who follow the Sravaka Vehicle (Skt. Sravakayanika). These people are described as having 
weak faculties, following the Sravaka Dharma, utilizing the Sravaka Pitaka, being set on their 
own liberation, and cultivating detachment in order to attain liberation.[3] While those in the 
Pratyekabuddha Vehicle (Skt. pratyekabuddhayanika) are portrayed as also utilizing the 
Sravaka Pitaka, they are said to have medium faculties, to follow the Pratyekabuddha Dharma, 
and to be set on their own personal enlightenment.[3] Finally, those in the Mahayana (Skt. 
mahayanika) are portrayed as utilizing the Bodhisattva Pitaka, as having sharp faculties, 
following the Bodhisattva Dharma, and set on the perfection and liberation of all beings, and the 
attainment of complete enlightenment. 


The Bodhipathapradipa of Atisha (980-1054 CE), quoted in Gampopa's (1079-1153 CE) Jewel 
Ornament of Liberation rendered into English by Günther, makes reference to people of three 
capacities: 


Man is to be known in three ways: 
As inferior, mediocre and excellent. 


He who by any means whatsoever 
Provides for the pleasures of Samsara 
For himself alone, 

Is called an inferior man. 


He who turns his back to the pleasures of the world 
And abstains from evil deeds, 

But provides only for his own peace, 

Is called a mediocre man. 


He who seriously wants to dispel 

All the misery of others, 

Because in the stream of his own being he has understood the nature of misery, 
Is an excellent man. 


Tibetan Rankings, lowest to highest: 


Vehicles: (for persons of increasing capacity, offering shorter time for enlightenment) 
Hinayana / lower vehicle (countless lifetimes) 
Mahayana / Great Vehicle (3 aeons of lifetimes) 
Vajrayana / Diamond Vehicle, sub-school of Mahayana (1-16 lifetimes) 
(And summit of Vajrayana's 9 yanas is Atiyoga Dzogchen offering immediate enlightenment) 


Acoording to some Buddhists there is also the Ekayana or One Vehicle, which is the ultimate 
vehicle: 

Guifeng Zongmi was an accredited master of both the Chan and Huayan lineages. In his 
treatise, The Original Person Debate (Chinese: JF. Adm), he explicitly identifies the Ekayana 
teachings as the most profound type of spiritual realization and equates it with the direct 
realization of one's own nature: 


Buddha's teaching itself goes from shallow to profound. In outline there are five classes: 1. The 
teachings of human and heavenly beings. 2. The Small Vehicle's (Hinayana) teaching. 3. The 
Great Vehicle's (Mahayana) teaching of Dharma characteristics (dharmalaksana). 4. The Great 
Vehicle's teaching of destroying characteristics. 5. The One Vehicle's (Ekayana) teaching of 
manifesting Nature." 


Thus, according to Zongmi who was a lineage master of both Huayan and Chan, he clearly 
distinguished the Ekayana from the Mahayana, and the Mahayana teachings of Yogacara (his 
Mahayana class 3) and Madhyamaka (his Mahayana class 4) were eclipsed by the more 
profound Ekayana teaching of "manifesting nature." 


Hinayana is a degrading term given by Mahayana scholars and should be replaced. The term 
Nikaya Buddhism was coined by Dr. Masatoshi Nagatomi, of Harvard University, in order to find 
a more acceptable (less derogatory) term than Hinayana to refer to group of 18 to 20 Buddhist 


schools in India which were not Mahayana schools and to the original pre-sectarian form of 
Buddhism, although some scholars exclude pre-sectarian Buddhism from the term Nikaya 
Buddhism. The only active Nikaya Buddhist school today is Theravada. 


Tenet Systems: 
Vaibhashika 
Sautrantika 
Chittamatra 
Madhyamika 
two different subschools of the Svatantrika tradition: 
Sautrantika Svatantrika Madhyamaka 
Yogacara Svatantrika Madhyamaka 
And Prasangika Madhyamaka being highest 
But there is also the Maha-Madhyamaka tradition in Jonang which is considered heretical and 
not even usually mentioned 


Prasangikas think everyone below them must eventually adopt their fully correct view in order to 
attain full enlightenment 
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The Three Turnings 


The Mahâyâna Mind-Only School invented the excellent pedagogic scheme of the 
"Three Turnings" (Lesser, Middle & Higher). This paradigm can be found in the first 
Yogâcâra sûtra, the Samdhinirmocana Sûtra. Each consecutive Turning is deemed to 
convey a more profound teaching of Lord Buddha Shâkyamuni. When Buddhist Tantra 
became academic (from the 7th century CE onwards), a so-called "Fourth Turning" was 
added. This last wheel was a set of esoteric methods practiced by superior 
practitioners defining the Vajrayâna. Probably as Buddhist adaptations of Shaiva 
(Kashmiri) Hinduism (in particular the nondual Vajñâna-Bhairava Tantra, or "Scripture 
of the wisdom-Bhairava" - 6th century CE), these tantric teaching entered Tibet in 
two "waves" : one in the VIIIth and one in the XIth century. They were practiced, 
adapted & preserved there for over a millennium. It does seem odd that while the 
highest teaching (Ati-Yoga) is rooted in the Third Turning, Tantra (the second-best 
method) is attributed to a higher esoteric Turning of its own, one exceeding the Third 
Turning (as if Tantra would be the most profound teaching, which is not the case). Not 
every Buddhist accepts these esoteric, tantric methods ... 


It should be remarked the oldest texts, as preserved in the Pali Canon, cover the 
contents of the First Turning (basic teachings), but also refer to the Second Turning 
(compassion & emptiness). The "tathagatagarbha", introduced with the Third Turning, 
thematizes the innately pure luminous mind ("prabhdsvara-citta") only briefly 
mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya. Tantric Buddhism, with its secret and esoteric 
"mandala" doctrines, its hidden subtle anatomy of the energy-matrix (or Vajra-body) 
of the physical body and its special yogic & ritual practices, etc. is not found in these 
early texts, nor in any of the Mahayana Sitras ... 


The Turnings are said to represent various levels of profundity of the Buddhadharma, 
calling for a variety of audiences. 


First outer | Sangha renunciation purification 
Turning many rebirths six 
Second ; transformation compassion perfections 
A inner | Dharma mee H 
Turning this life self-emptiness 
Third secret | Buddha self-liberation Buddha-nature ten 
Turning this moment other-emptiness bhamis 


Taken as a single set, the Buddhadharma indeed evokes the metaphor of "84.000 
Dharma Doors". Such a pliant & supple multiplicity of approaches is an outstanding 
characteristic of the layered teaching of Buddha Shakyamuni. Prime vertical (the levels 
of spiritual perception) and horizon (the mass of karmic reactors) are intertwined and 
instantaneously present as a living wisdom ("jiiana", direct recognition & experience, 
nondual, non-conceptual prehension) resting on the best conceptual insight ("prajñâ", 
"pra" as "the best"). The highest intuition joins the best rational conceptual system 
(based on the "three prajfias" of hearing, reflection & meditation). 

In a general way, "prajfia" (as it appears, together with "shila" -ethics or behavioral 
discipline- and "samadhi" -mental training through meditation- as the third heading of 
the Eightfold Path) is a wisdom intimately related to learning & understanding, calling 
for conceptual thought. This is not yet a living wisdom like "jAdna" realized by a direct 
prehension of ultimate reality, but merely an excellent & penultimate understanding. 


It is by applying the wisdom of voidness—as the piercing of illusions — that: 


e The First Turning teachings destroy delusions (projections) of self. 

e The Second Turning destroys projections of concrete reality and thereby 
stimulates great compassion for those still deluded and 

e The Third Turning removes delusions about voidness itself and reveals 
authentic reality as the changeless, eternal awakened (buddha) mind 


Some say Chittamatra can only lead to 10th bhumi at which time one will naturally convert to 
Madhyamaka 

Some say without being at level of Madyamaka one cannot even get to Path of Seeing, 3rd of 
the 5 Mahayana Pathways 


Now everyone in this tenet system ranking think they alone hold to the Middle Way and that 
those above veer towards nihilism and those below veer towards eternalism 


Three or Four Turnings of the Wheel of Dharma 

1) Foundational Teachings accepted by Nikaya Buddhism as ultimate, and by Mahayanists as 
provisional / Mahayanists claim it is for persons on lower capacity / really is a general survey of 
reality 

2) Perfection of Wisdom teachings on emptiness accepted by Svatantrika and Prasangika 
Madhyamaka Mahayanists as ultimate, but considered by Chittamatra Mahayanists and Maha- 
Madhyamaka Mahayanists as provisional, and rejected by Theravadan Buddhists / Mahayanists 
say it is either for persons of medium or higher intelligence / really is reality of objective 
empitiness, from side of object of knowledge 

3) Yogacara teachings on Buddha Nature accepted by Chittamatra Mahayanists and Maha- 
Madhyamaka Mahayanists as ultimate but considered by Svatantrika and Prasangika 


Madhyamaka Mahayanists as provisional, and rejected by Theravadan Buddhists / considered 
by Mahayanists as for persons of medium or higher intelligence / really is reality of subjective 
emptiness from side of subject of knowledge 

4) Some Buddhists think there was also a fourth turning. Huanyen Buddhists consider it their 
teachings on Buddha Nature and some Vajrayana Buddhists consider the tantra teachings to be 
the fourth turning 


While some schools give 'provisional' status to the First, Second, or Third turnings of the Wheel 
of Dharma, Kunkhyen Dolpopa established that the Definitive Meaning can be found in all three 
if one applies the correct method of analysis and relies on the direct perception of samadhi. 


Theravadan tradition that Mahayana scriptures are a trick by Mara to prevent people from 
attaining liberation and that Mara created the first schism in the sangha by taking the form of the 
monk Mahadeva who questioned the realization of Arhants and formed the Mahasanghika 
school which developed into Mahayana 


Dr. Alexander Berzin 
As for God, the only aspect that Buddhism refutes is that of an omnipotent creator that can 
create without being affected or influenced by anything, even by the wish to create. 


It does not refute other qualities of God, or even creation itself. For instance, anuttarayoga 
tantra explains that each individual’s clear light mind is the creator of all appearances that that 
person experiences, and this is influenced by both this person’s individual karma and by 
collective karma. Moreover, as deepest truth, the clear light mind is beyond words and 
concepts, as is Allah. The Quran declares: “Glorified be Allah above and beyond what they 
describe. 


Soul, impossible way of existing as me 

Coarse understanding of soul is As permanant (meaning unchanging, not eternal), unitary 
(meaning partless), and independent (meaning not depending on body and mind) 
Judeo-Christian soul changes, has parts and is dependent 

Catholicism teaches soul receives indelible marks through certain sacraments so changes 
Judaism teaches soul consists of five spiritual elements so is not unitary 

St Paul in Gal 5:17 affirms the soul is in a very dependent state: 

for the flesh doth desire contrary to the Spirit, and the Spirit contrary to the flesh, and these are 
opposed one to another, that the things that ye may will -- these ye may not do 


Subtle understanding of soul is being self-sufficient, substantially existent, meaning it is in 
control of body and mind and needs nothing external to exist. Jews and Christians would not 
claim a soul can control the form which the body takes nor that it can existent apart from God's 
mercy. 


Buddhism without Sectarianism by Ven. Deshung Rinpoche 


The Buddha taught a path of liberation based upon purity and morality, a path of experience that 
consists of right study, reflection and meditation, a path that has as its end the attainment of the 


great happiness of freedom. Through His skill in means and knowledge of the various kinds of 
beings and the various karmic propensities which cause beings to differ from each other, He 
expounded several systems of practice. 


First, He taught the system of the Hinayana Buddhism with its concept of individual salvation. 
For others of greater spiritual capacity, He taught the noble doctrines of the Great Way of 
Mahayana Buddhism with its concept of universal salvation. In the Mahayana system, one takes 
the Bodhisattva's vow to liberate all living beings as well as oneself. It has as its result the 
attainment of the three kayas, or aspects of perfect enlightenment. However, this path of 
Mahayana practice requires that three incalculable aeons be spent in perfecting the qualities of 
Bodhisattvahood. 


For those whose compassion for the world is intense, who find it intolerable that beings be kept 
waiting so long before one is able to free them from suffering and establish them in the 
happiness of liberation, Lord Buddha expounded the swift path of Vajrayana Buddhism. 
Because of the superior meditative techniques of this system, it becomes possible to attain 
Buddhahood in a very short while. 


If one preserves one's vows and meditates diligently, one will attain perfect enlightenment - -- 
Buddhahood --- in this very lifetime. But this system does require that one be endowed with 
superior mental faculties: one must be extremely intelligent and diligent. Yet one can be assured 
of enlightenment either in the bardo state or in the next life-time if one is only of mediocre 
abilities, understanding, and diligence. Even if one has very little spiritual development and is 
unable to practice at all, one is still assured of the attainment of Buddhahood within not more 
than sixteen lifetimes. 


This last system taught by the Buddha is, therefore, extremely effective. Buddhists who are 
moved by intense compassion for the world, who have resolved quickly to free beings from 
suffering and to establish them in happiness should apply themselves to this system of practice. 
The qualities that are required here are courage, diligence in practice, and enthusiasm for 
virtue. 


These three systems of Dnarma expounded for beings of different spiritual capacities are all of 
great benefit to the world. Through them, all beings may find a way to liberation. Whoever 
receives the Dharma receives benefit, for it was taught by the Compassionate Buddha to help 
us achieve our aims. We all seek happiness and try to avoid pain. The Dharma shows us the 
way to remove the causes of pain and to attain the experience of supreme well-being... 


The great Nyingma order - - - the Order of the Ancient Ones - - -has its own special pride. Some 
of its followers feel that, as members of the earliest school, they have profound doctrines 
unknown to the later schools of Tibetan Buddhism. They maintain that somehow their doctrine 
of 'Great Perfection, is superior to the 'Mahamudra' perception of ultimate reality. They make 
this claim even though, by logic and the teachings of the Buddha Himself, we know it is not 
possible that there could be any difference in the realization of ultimate reality. They also claim 
that theirs is a superior path endowed with secret teachings and levels of Dharma unknown to 
the other schools. 

The Gelugpa school, founded by the great Tsongkhapa, has its proud adherents, too. They think 
they are sole guardians of the teachings that were transmitted into Tibet by the great pundit 
Atisha, even though these are available and commonly practiced in the other orders. They have 


pride in proclaiming a superiority in moral conduct. They feel their observance of monastic 
discipline and their custom of devoting many years to study before finally turning to the practice 
of meditation constitute a superior approach to Vajrayana practice. They consider themselves to 
be superior both in deportment and in learning. 


Certain followers of the Sakya order also have their conceit about learning. They believe that 
only their school understands and preserves the profound teachings that were introduced into 
Tibet from Buddhist India. It is common for these Sakya scholars to look down on the 
practitioners of other orders, thinking that other Tibetan Buddhists are ignorant practitioners 
whose practice is not supported by right understanding of the Dharma's true meaning. 


Some Kagyu adherents have their own special pride. They claim that their lineage of masters is 
so superior that they themselves should be considered superior --- as heirs of Tilopa, Naropa, 
Marpa, Milarepa and Dagpo. These masters, it is true, were very great but it does not 
necessarily follow that one who claims to be an adherent of their tradition is also great. The 
greatness of these masters depends upon their realization. Blind allegiance to these masters 
cannot make Kagyu practitioners superior. 


All of these are attitudes commonly found among Tibetan Buddhist monks and lay people. They 
may be common attitudes but they are not Buddhist attitudes. The great Kagyu master and Ris- 
med proponent, Kongtrul Rinpoche, stated that a wise person will have faith in the teachings of 
all orders, will love the Dharma found in each just as a mother cherishes all her children. A wise 
person's mind is vast like the sky, with room for many teachings, many insights, many 
meditations. But the mind of an ignorant sectarian is limited, tight, and narrow like a vase that 
can only hold so much. It is difficult for such a mind to grow in Dharma because of its self- 
imposed limitations. The difference between the wise Buddhist and the sectarian Buddhist is like 
that between the vastness of space and the narrowness of a vase. These are the words of 
Kongtrul Rinpoche. 


The great sage of the Sakya Order, Sapan wrote in his Three Vows that, in his youth, he studied 
extensively the literature of all the orders of Tibet, under different masters. He made special 
efforts to learn, understand, and realize the doctrines of these different schools and never 
despised any of them. He cherished them all. 


Long-chen Rab-jampa, the great scholar of the Nyingma Order, practiced similarly. He received 
transmission of Dharma from masters of all four orders without discrimination. From the 
biography of the great Tsongkhapa, we learn that he, too, studied extensively under masters of 
all orders. The great Knyentse Wangpo, foremost teacher of the Ris-med, or non-sectarian 
movement, wrote in his autobiography that in his youth he had studied under one hundred and 
fifty masters of all the four orders of Tibetan Buddhism. 


Kongtrul Rinpoche, another Ris-med master, included all the essential doctrines of each of the 
four orders, as well as of the minor subsects, in his great masterpiece, The Treasure of 
Doctrine. 


All of these great masters, the greatest minds that Tibetan Buddhist history have produced, 
agreed that there is no place in the pure Dharma for a sectarian attitude. The Buddha Himself 
taught in The Book of Discipline and in various sutras that those Buddhist who form attachments 


to their own school of Buddhism and despise the teachings, masters and followers of other 
schools, create great harm for themselves and for the Buddhist community as a whole. 


First of all, one who despises another Buddhist school despises the Buddha. He impairs the 
transmission of the Dharma. The presence of the Dharma is jeopardized by such an attitude, 
and one becomes cut off from its transmission. This is so because one's refuge vows are based 
upon reliance on the Enlightened One, His Teachings, and the Holy Community. If one rejects 
Dharma one breaks one's refuge vow and thereby becomes cut off from the Dharma. By 
rejecting this Dharma that is the only door to happiness for beings and oneself, one 
accumulates inexhaustible sin. 


Therefore, the Buddha taught that one should also not despise the Dharma of non-Buddhists for 
it is their source of happiness and benefit. One should not despise or harbour contempt for the 
doctrines of the Hindus, Christians, or other non-Buddhist religions because this attitude of 
attachment to one's own side while rejecting the possibility of differences is harmful to one's 
own spiritual career. 


Those people who harbour voiced or unvoiced contempt for the teachings and the lineage of 
other schools incur great sin and terrible consequences. Worst of all, this attitude is as 
unnecessary as it is harmful. 


Students of Dharma ought to be moved by faith in the teachings of the Buddha to renounce the 
distractions, delusions, and bonds of the world and to direct their efforts toward purifying their 
minds of obstacles, obscurations, and sins. They should devote themselves to efforts in 
accumulating those virtues and realizations that bring about Buddhahood and great benefit for 
themselves and others. This is the real task that each Buddhist has before him or her. Our work 
is not one of competing or vying with other Buddhist practitioners, thereby creating obstacles for 
them and for ourselves. This was not the responsibility set before us when we took upon 
ourselves the vows of refuge and the vows of Bodhisattvahood... 


there is no fault in any school, or its doctrines or its lineage. Where in all these could an 
intelligent person find justification for sectarianism? 


It is certainly natural and permissible that we might feel a special affinity with one or another 
school or be drawn to a particular system of practice, to a particular circle of meditators or toa 
particular teacher. But when we do this, we must also be sure to watch our mind and weed out 
from it any feelings of contempt for, or aversion to, other schools of Buddhism. We should not 
shun their teachings or their teachers. Whenever we act simply out of attachment to our own 
order or from a wish not to be receptive to the teachings or teachers of other orders, we are 
indulging ourselves in this very harmful attitude of sectarianism. 


One whose Dharma career is tainted by narrow-mindedness and attachment to one's own 
interests while rejecting those of others will never overcome the many obstacles to the 
attainment of wisdom or insight. 


Sectarianism turns the pure Dharma into poison through it, one accumulates great sin. In this 
life one will be frustrated in one's own Dharma efforts. Upon death, one will fall into hell as 
swiftly as an arrow shot from a bow. These are the consequences of spending a lifetime in 
rejecting others' spiritual efforts on such narrow-minded grounds. 
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RIGFA SHEVDKA 

Nine Yanas (Tib. ATEST, Wyl. theg pa dgu) or nine successive vehicles (Tib. Jaara, Wyl. theg pa rim pa dgu) — 

Main Page within the Nyingma tradition, the full spectrum of spiritual paths is divided into nine yanas, a system of practice bringing 

Categories together all the approaches of the Buddha's teaching into a single comprehensive path to enlightenment. 
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Origin 


The nine yanas are referred to in the Kulayaraja Tantra (Kunje Gyalpo) and in the General Sutra of the Gathering of All 
Intentions (Düpa Do), which is the central scripture of Anuyoga. 


Subdivision According to the Three Kayasl3] 


e Dharmakaya teachings refer to the teachings of Atiyoga 
e Sambhogakaya teachings refer to the teachings of the three outer yanas, as well as Mahayoga and Anuyoga 


e Nirmanakaya teachings refer to the teachings of the three causal vehicles 


Notes & References 


1. T The vajrayana is not a separate vehicle from mahayana, but actually belongs within mahayana as a distinctive vehicle of skilful means. 


OD AAR enn anal Ine 


Therefore be mindful not to indulge in this attitude that brings so much unsought harm upon 
yourself. Do not create obstacles to your own Dharma. Strive instead for pure faith and maintain 
that faith in all manifestations of the Three Jewels, no matter whether they are represented in 
one school of Tibetan Buddhism or in another. Painstakingly nurture your refuge vows and pure 
faith and thereby grow truly in the Dharma. 


Is it Buddhism if it rejects cause and effect and asserts a self, as does Dzogchen? 


Jackson Peterson :There is no "radical" or conservative Dzogchen. There is only actual 
Dzogchen. The view is always considered "radical" from the viewpoint of lower teachings. 


"Lower teachings" refer to the Tibetan 9 levels system. Lower means less accurate, there 
remains some quality of dualism in their view and approach, whereas Dzogchen is the ninth 
level and is the supremely flawless view of all the Buddhas. 


The Nyingma classifies the teachings into 9 yanas or vehicles for realisation. These are all 
equally precious and each is complete within itself with a ground, a path and a fruit. Although 
each can represent a step along a continuum towards the Great Perfection this does not mean 
that each would necessarily be completed before commencing the next. Some experience or 
insight at least of the fruit associated with each (if not the full realisation) is a prerequisite or 
base of the next. Equally each may be practised as a complete path to realisation (though it is 
normally said by Nyingma practitioners that only the Vajrayana vehicles provide a route to 
complete Buddhahood and that neither of the first two Hinayana vehicles is complete.) 


Dzogchen academic and translator Malcolm Smith shared some quotes from Dzogchen 
Tantras: 


"The discovering of the stark knowing or vidya (rig pa hrig ge ba) that is the same whether one 
is having an experience of calm or movement is called the state of mnyam nyid, uniformity. " 


"having understood that one’s fundamental consciousness is not altered or changed by either 
movement or stillness, one remains in the state of their uniformity." 


"In fact, there is even a passage in RR ["Rigpa Rangshar" text] that asserts it is ok to refer to 
vidya (rigpa) as a self..." 


"If we have to have a soul, it might as well be vidya (rigpa), it is after all, permanent, 
unconditioned, a knower, stainless, and free from the three realms. But If we don't have to have 
one, vidya (rigpa) still has these characteristics. It is our essenceless essence." 


Jackson Peterson: All of my efforts are pointing to this same changeless "knower" that Malcolm 
is referring to. We are only that permanent "knower" and no amount of practice can modify that. 
What's knowing this moment is exactly this permanent "knower". "Pointing this out" is the 
method of Ati, not meditation or various practices. The element in your mind that is knowing 
these typed words and their meaning is exactly this permanent "knower" fully present right now, 
without any need of practice of any kind! Knowing this permanent "knower" directly that you 
always are, is "rigpa". 


the main principle of Dzogchen is that rigpa is beyond cause and effect. It's "Uuncaused" and 
neither accumulation of merit nor negative karmas have any relationship to its ever present 
nature. Nothing causes the Dharmakaya. 


From the "Unwritten Tantra", the first of the 17 Tantras of the Mangagde section of Dzogchen. 
Just translated for the first time by Chris Wilkinson: 

"Then, again, from out of that invisible space, the awareness that has no teacher gives 
instructions: 

Kye Ma! Kye Ma! 

O Entourage of Visionaries who Seem to be Non-existent, 


Listen well! 

| have no intention of delineating the view of self-originating wisdom. 

There is nothing that has gone into the past. There is nothing that will appear in the future. 
There is nothing whatever that is apparent in the present. 

There is no karma. There are no habitual tendencies. There is no ignorance. There is no mind. 
There is no thought. There is no knowledge. There is no samsara. There is no nirvana. Even 
awareness itself does not exist." 


We may wonder: how do we determine whether a particular doctrine of tenet system is Buddhist 
or not? This is by assessing if it follows the four seals—four basic principles shared by all 
Buddhists. These four are: 


All conditioned phenomena are transient. 

All polluted phenomena are dukkha—unsatisfactory or in the nature of suffering. 
All phenomena are empty and selfless. 

Nirvana is true peace. 


A buddhist is anyone who takes refuge in the three jewels. 

Berzin: The first group of actions that derive from quintessence teachings encompasses training 
in three actions to shun (dgag-pa'i bslabs-bya) and three actions to practice (sgrub-pa'i bslab- 
bya), connected with each of the Three Precious Gems individually. The actions avoided lead to 
a contrary direction in life, while those adopted foster mindfulness of the goal. 


The three actions to shun are, in spite of taking safe direction from the Buddhas, (1) taking 
paramount direction from elsewhere. The most important thing in life is no longer accumulating 
as many material objects and entertaining experiences as possible, but as many good qualities 
as we can — such as love, patience, concentration, and wisdom — in order to be of more benefit 
to others. This is not a vow of poverty and abstinence, but rather an affirmation of having a 
deeper direction in life. 


More specifically, this commitment means not taking ultimate refuge in gods or spirits. 
Buddhism, particularly in its Tibetan form, often contains ritual ceremonies (puja) directed 
toward various Buddha-figures (yidam, tantric deities) or fierce protectors in order to help dispel 
obstacles and accomplish constructive purposes. Performing these ceremonies provides 
circumstances conducive for negative potentials to ripen in trivial rather than major obstacles, 
and for positive potentials to ripen sooner rather than later. If we have built up overwhelmingly 
negative potentials, however, these ceremonies are ineffective in averting difficulties. Therefore, 
propitiating gods, spirits, protectors, or even Buddhas is never a substitute for attending to our 
karma — avoiding destructive conduct and acting in a constructive manner. Buddhism is not a 
spiritual path of protector-worship, or even Buddha-worship. The safe direction of the Buddhist 
path is working to become liberated or enlightened beings ourselves. 


In spite of taking safe direction from the Dharma, (2) causing harm or mischief to humans or 
animals. One of the main guidelines Buddha taught is to help others as much as possible, and if 
we cannot be of help, at least not to cause any harm. 


In spite of taking safe direction from the Sangha, (3) associating closely with negative people. 
Shunning such contact helps us to avoid being easily swayed from our positive goals when we 
are still weak in our direction in life. It does not mean having to live in a Buddhist community, but 


rather exercising care about the company we keep and taking whatever measures are 
appropriate and necessary to avoid detrimental influences. 


The three actions to adopt as a sign of respect are honoring (4) all statues, paintings, and other 
artistic depictions of Buddhas, (5) all books, especially concerning the Dharma, and (6) all 
persons with Buddhist monastic vows, and even their robes. Traditionally, signs of disrespect 
are stepping on or over such objects, sitting or standing on them, and placing them directly on 
the floor or ground without at least providing a piece of cloth beneath them. Although these 
objects are not the actual sources of safe direction, they represent and help keep us mindful of 
enlightened beings, their supreme attainments, and the highly realized practitioners well 
advanced toward that goal. 


Patrul Rinpoche describes the Secret Refuge in Words of My Perfect Teacher as “ the special, 
sublime method of the Vajra essence is to take refuge in the rapid path whereby one uses the 
channels as the nirmanakaya, trains the energies as the sambhogakaya, and purifies the 
essences as the dharmakaya.” Secret Refuge is something specific to Vajrayana, it is not found 
in Hinyana or Mahayana. 

The teachings of the Secret Mantrayana are said to be secret in several ways. First, the 
teachings are secret because all phenomena in samsara and nirvana primordially abide as the 
“inexhaustible, ornamental wheel” of enlightened body, speech, and mind. Then, the teachings 
are described as secret because they are both hidden and obscured. 

Obscured refers to the obscurations that are present within the mind, which block one’s 
understanding and realization of the meaning of Secret Mantryana. Even if given teachings, the 
meaning of teachings cannot be comprehended because of these obscurations. This renders 
the teachings secret. 

Hidden means that based on Samaya, or words of honor, the lineage teachings are not given to 
improper vessels. Becoming a proper vessel to receive Secret Mantryana teachings takes great 
effort, purification and faith. The foundational practices present an opportunity to train in skills, 
devotion and purification which enable us to prepare our own minds to receive teachings from 
our karmically connected Lama. 

This means that these teachings are not offered to any interested person, they are reserved for 
those who are ready for them. It can sound elitist and exclusionary. Except for the part where it’s 
for your own good! And who could know whether or not you are ready than your own lama? 
Faith and trust anyone? That is part of the job description of the spiritual friend — determining 
where a student is on the path and which teachings are beneficial to that individual student’s 
practice at any given time. 


In Tibetan Buddhism there are three refuge formulations, the Outer, Inner, and Secret forms of 
the Three Jewels. The 'Outer' form is the 'Triple Gem', (Sanskrit:triratna), the 'Inner' is the Three 
Roots and the 'Secret' form is the 'Three Bodies' or trikaya of a Buddha. These alternative 
refuge formulations are employed by those undertaking Deity Yoga and other tantric practices 
within the Tibetan Buddhist Vajrayana tradition as a means of recognizing Buddha Nature. 


Tibetan Buddhist Refuge Formulations 


Outer or 'Three Jewels' Buddha Dharma Sangha 

Inner or 'Three Roots'. Lama (Guru) Yidam (Ista-devata) Khandroma (Dakini) 
Secret or 'Trikaya’. Dharmakaya Sambhogakaya Nirmanakaya 
Three Vajras Mind Speech Body 

seed syllable blue hum red ah. white om 


The Nirvana Sutra states, "By taking refuge in the precious Dharma, One's minds should be free 
from hurting or harming others" 


In a letter to a woman named Konichi-bo, Nichiren wrote of an incident in which he was 
confronted by a number of government officials (who later exiled him to Sado Island), 

"| attacked the Zen school as the invention of the heavenly devil, and the Shingon school as an 
evil doctrine that will ruin the nation, and insisted that the temples of the Nembutsu, Zen, and 
Ritsu priests be burned down and the Nembutsu priests and the others beheaded.” 


In Senji Sho, “The Selection of the Time”, he tells the same story, this time saying that he told 
the government official, 

"All the Nembutsu and Zen temples, such as Kenchoji, Jufuku-ji, Gokuraku-ji, Daibutsuden, and 
Choraku-ji, should be burned to the ground, and their priests taken to Yui Beach to have their 
heads cut off. If this is not done, then Japan is certain to be destroyed!" 


"[Among] all the sacred teachings expounded by the Buddha in the course of his lifetime, the 
Lotus Sutra alone holds the position of absolute superiority.” -- 
Jimyo hokke mondo-sho, “Questions and Answers on Embracing the Lotus Sutras” 


Letter from Sado by Nichiren: 


Neither non-Buddhists nor the enemies of Buddhism can destroy the correct teaching of the 
Thus Come One, but the Buddha’s disciples definitely can. As a sutra says, only worms born of 
the lion’s body feed on the lion. A person of great fortune will never be ruined by enemies, but 
may be ruined by those who are close. 


The Parinirvana Sutra states: “Those who enter the monastic order, don clerical garments, and 
make a show of studying my teachings will exist in ages to come. Being lazy and remiss, they 
will slander the correct and equal sutras. You should be aware that all these people are 
followers of the non-Buddhist doctrines of today.”... 


The followers of Honen, who call themselves the Nembutsu school, not only turn people away 
from the Lotus Sutra, telling them to “discard, close, ignore, and abandon’ it, but also advocate 
chanting only the name of the Buddha Amida, a Buddha described in the provisional teachings. 
The followers of Dainichi, known as the Zen school, claim that the Buddha’s true teachings have 
been transmitted apart from the sutras. They ridicule the Lotus Sutra as nothing more than a 
finger pointing at the moon or a meaningless string of words. Those priests must both have 
been followers of the six non-Buddhist teachers, who only now have entered the stream of 
Buddhism. 


THE SIN OF “SLANDERING THE TRUE DHARMA’ 
IN NICHIREN’S THOUGHT 


Jacqueline I. Stone 


In considering the category of “sin” in comparative perspective, certain 
acts, such as murder and-theft, appear with some local variation to be 

. proscribed across traditions. Other offenses, while perhaps not deemed 
such by the researcher's own culture, nonetheless fall into recognizable 
categories of moral and ritual transgression, such as failures of filial piety 
or violations of purity taboos. Some acts characterized as wrongdoing, 
however, are so specific to a particular historical or cognitive context 
as to require an active exercise of imagination on the scholar’s part to 
reconstruct the hermeneutical framework within which they have been 
abhorred and condemned. Such is the case with the medieval Japanese 

- Buddhist figure Nichiren HX (1222-1282) and his fierce opposition to 
the sin of “slandering the True Dharma” (hihé sh6bé BESBIEIE, or sim- 
ply A066 B#3K). Originally trained in the Tendai school KAF of Bud- 
dhism and the initiator of the Nichiren sect that came to bear his name, 

: Nichiren taught a doctrine of exclusive devotion to the Lotus Sūtra and 
promoted the practice of chanting the sittra’s daimoku #16 or title in 
the formula Namu-mydhé-renge-ky TAREE, which, he said, 
contained the entirety of all Buddhist truth within itself and enabled the 

i direct realization of Buddhahood. The Lotus Sūtra was widely revered 
in Nichiren’s day as the Buddha’s ultimate teaching, and in his eyes, it 

= was the only teaching that could lead all persons to liberation now in the 
~ degenerate Final Dharma age (mappé 7<}&). Based on this conviction, 
: Nichiren harshly criticized other forms of Buddhist practice as no longer 
soteriologically efficacious. And because, he argued, only faith in the Lotus 

. Sūtra leads to Buddhahood, to reject the Lotus in favor of other, “inferior” 
| teachings was in effect to slander the True Dharma and led inexorably 
‘to rebirth in the Avici Hell. To the evil of “slandering the Dharma” he 
“attributed all the calamities facing Japan in his day: famine, epidemics, 
» earthquakes, outbreaks of civil unrest, and the threat of invasion by the 
: “Mongols. Nichiren is by no means the only Buddhist teacher to have lev- 
-< eled charges of “Dharma slander” against his rivals. But he is unusual in 
E ‘the extent to which he built this idea into the structure of his message, 


Compare the names of Avalokiteshvara and Krishna 


Lotus of The True Law Sutra translated by H. Kern Sacred Books of the East, Vol 21 
Chapter 24 CHAPTER CALLED THAT OF THE ALL-SIDED ONE, CONTAINING A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF AVALOKITESVARA 
sacred-texts.com 


Bhagavad Gita As It Is 
Chapter 10: The Opulence of the Absolute 


asitis.com 


Dharma Protector pujas in Tibetan Buddhism 

Request and Visualize violence against enemies of Buddhism 
Example: 

Prayer To Sengdongma 

The Lion-Faced Dakini 


Glorious adamantine Goddess, 

Wrathful female with lion’s face, 

Whose fire of Gnosis emanates light-rays, 

Lion-faced Goddess — to You | bow. 

Mantra: 

AH KHA SAMA-RANZA SHANDA-RASA MARAYA PHET 


Lion-faced Dakini! 

Because of the force and power of the recitation of Your Mantra, 
Let enemies who torment us teachers, pupils and attendants, 
hindering spirits who harm us, obstructive conditions, and in short, 
every enduring inauspiciousness, be turned back! 

Host of blazing wrathful females! 

Smash into dust-motes the body and speech 

Of all the nature of hindering foes, 

And release their consciousness in Dharma-Dhatu! 

Through recitation of Your mantra, 

Let me quell all injury, 

Achieve my aims just as | wish, 

And spread the Doctrine in teaching and practice! 


False Buddhas 


Living Buddha Lian-sheng of the True Buddha school 

Venerable Hsuan Hua founder of The Dharma Realm Buddhist Association and of the City of 
10000 Buddhas warned his disciples about Lu Sheng-yen's claims, lamenting that many 
modern people lack wisdom, and dismissing Lu by saying, "I don't know what this person is. | 
call him a demon runt."Lu was criticized for eating meat, drinking alcohol, and "playing around 
with women." 


Buddha Maitreya the Christ, of Maitreya Monastery in California, who claims to be the 
reincarnation of Krishna, Gautama Buddha, Jesus, Babaji, Milarepa, Padmasambhava, Atisha, 
Je Tsong Khapa and Lama Dorje Shugden. 

Problems when 

Buddhism becomes tied to nationalism 

As with the 969 movement in Burma accused of fostering violence against Muslims 


Nichiren's sectarian politics in Japan 
"the ruler of our country hates Nichiren and sides with the Zen, Nembutsu, and Shingon priests 
who preach doctrines that will destroy the nation!” -- 


Senji Sho, “The Selection of the Time” 


"I, Nichiren, am sovereign, teacher, and father and mother to all the people of Japan.” -- 
Kaimoko Sho, “Opening of the Eyes” 


Dogen walked a very fine line in such writings of strong criticism of various Buddhist practices 
while not (I think) overdoing it (although, maybe in modern terms, he could have softened some 
of his ways of putting things). Thus he wrote such lines as these (done in Question & Answer 
form): 


3 Q: ... To ordinary people, reading the sutra and saying the Nembutsu are the natural means to 
enlightenment. You just sit cross-legged and do nothing. How is this a means to enlightenment? 


A: You look on the meditation of the Buddhas and the supreme law as just sitting and doing 
nothing. You disparage Mahayana Buddhism. Your delusion is deep; you are like someone in 
the middle of the ocean crying out for water. Fortunately we are already sitting at ease in the 
self-joyous meditation of the Buddhas. Isn't this a great boon? What a pity that your true-eye 
remains shut-that your mind remains drunk. The world of the Buddhas eludes ordinary thinking 
and consciousness. It cannot be known by disbelief and inferior knowledge. To enter one must 
have right belief. The disbeliever, even if taught, has trouble grasping it. For example, when the 
Buddha was preaching at Grdhrakuta, the disbelieves were allowed to go away. To bring out the 
right belief in your mind you must train and study. If you cannot do this, you should quit for 
awhile, regretting that you lack the influence of the law from a former beneficial relation. What 
good are such actions as reading the sutras and saying the Nembutsu. How futile to think that 
Buddhist merits accrue from merely moving the tongue and raising the voice. If you think this 
covers Buddhism, you are far from the truth. Your only purpose in reading the sutras should be 
to learn thoroughly that the Buddha taught the rules of gradual and sudden training and that by 
practicing his teachings you can obtain enlightenment. You should not read the sutras merely to 
pretend to wisdom through vain intellections. To strive for the goal of Buddhism by reading many 
sutras is like pointing the hill to the north and heading south. It is like putting a square pegina 
round hole. While you look at words and phrases, the path of your training remains dark. This is 
as worthless as a doctor who forgets his prescription. Constant repetition of the Nembutsu is 
also worthless-like a frog in a spring field croaking night and day [NOTE FROM JUNDO]. Those 
deluded by fame and fortune, find it especially difficult to abandon the nembutsu. Bound by 
deep roots to a profit-seeking mind, they existed in ages past, and they exist today. They are to 
be pitied. Understand only this: if enlightened Zen masters and their earnest disciples correctly 
transmit the supreme law of the seven Buddhas, its essence emerges, and it can be 
experienced. Those who merely study the letters of the sutras cannot know this. So put a stop 
to this doubt and delusion. Follow the teachings of a real master and, by zazen; attain to the 
self-joyous samadhi of the Buddhas. 


12. Q: Is there any objection to a serious student of zazen practicing the mantra of the Shingon 
sect and the Samathavipa'syana (calm and insight) of the Tendai sect together? 


A: When I was in China and heard the gist of Buddhism from the Zen masters, they said they 
had never heard of any patriarchs who truly transmitted the Buddha seal, now and in the past, 


undertaking such simultaneous training. Unless we earnestly concentrate on one thing, we 
cannot gain one wisdom. 


Lama Dorje Shugden controversy 
There are different political/religious interpretations of that conflict. 


In general, most see the Shugden conflict rather as a political than a religious conflict. This view 
was also expressed by one of Shugden’s strongest proponent in the West, Geshe Kelsang 
Gyatso, who said that the “Shugden issue ... in reality ... is a Tibetan political problem ...” 


Kay, who examines in his PhD thesis the “classical inclusive/exclusive division” in Tibetan 
Buddhism, sees it as a conflict between followers of an exclusive or inclusive approach and the 
sectarianism that accompanies it: “whilst the conservative elements of the Gelug monastic 
establishment have often resented the inclusive and impartial policies of the Dalai Lamas 
towards revival Tibetan Buddhist traditions, the Dalai Lama has in turn rejected exclusivism on 
the grounds that it encourages sectarian disunity and thereby harms the interests of the Tibetan 
state. In rejecting Dorje Shugden, the present Dalai Lama is thus speaking out against an 
orientation towards Gelug practice and identity that he considers spiritually harmful and, 
especially during Tibet’s present political circumstances, nationally damaging.” 


there are Tibetan Buddhist masters who regard Dorje Shugden as a destructive and malevolent 
(or demonic) force, like the 5th and 14th Dalai Lama[9a], Namkhai Norbu Rinpoche, Mindrolling 
Trichen Rinpoche, former head of the Nyingma school, and Gangteng Tulku Rinpoche. The 
latter one is head of 25 monasteries in Bhutan and holds the view: People who practice 
Shugden “will get a lot of money, a lot of disciples, and a lot of problems.” 


Barnett says, “the basic dispute is not over whether this spirit is ferocious, powerful or effective 
for its own propitiators — it’s over whether it is safe or moral to invoke it.” But, 


Behind this is a larger dispute over sectarianism. In the past Shugden promoters were 
associated with Gelugpa supremacists, and some of their texts explicitly called on their protector 
to denounce and destroy the other Buddhist schools, as well as any members of the Gelugpa 
school with views diverging from theirs. The modern followers of Shugden in the West say that 
the protection offered by their spirit refers to defending the “purity” of their version of Gelugpa 
teachings. They say that this means only that their followers do not take teachings from a lama 
belonging to any other sect. However, there are many people who fear that the aggressive 
aspect of the Shugden practice has not changed. The Dalai Lama, although he is a member of 
the Gelugpa school, takes teachings from the lamas of other schools, works closely with them, 
and has encouraged respect for all forms of Tibetan Buddhism. So he and his followers have 
said that they reject the Shugden practice in part because of its link to sectarianism. 


Shugden opponents might refer to a perceived sectarian nature bound with Shugden practice, 
which they see as a contradiction to the Dharma and Buddhism or they might argue that 
Shugden is a local mundane spirit in whom it is inappropriate to take refuge as a Buddhist. 
Shugden proponents might refer to their tantric commitment and the Tantric view that “the guru 
is a Buddha” who cannot be questioned in any way or couldn’t have erred in misperceiving the 


nature of Shugden. For those who see Shugden as a Buddha, they cannot see a problem in 
taking refuge in him. 


Dalai Lama says there are five Tibetan traditions: 

When His Holiness the Dalai Lama speaks of the Tibetan traditions, he often refers to the five 
traditions of Tibet: the Nyingma, Kagyu, Sakya, Gelug and Bon. 

He leaves out Jonang, which the 5th Dalai Lama suppressed, taking over their monasteries and 
putting Gelugpa monks in them, closing their libraries and burning their books. He sometimes 
states that there is good Shentong and bad Shentong, Shentong or other-emptiness being the 
hallmark of the Jonang tradition. Despite persecution there are 70 Jonang monasteries still 
active in Tibet with 5000 monks. 

He not only leaves out the Shugden tradition but advises it should not be practiced as it is 
worshipping a fierce demonic spirit, but 30,000 to 100,000 persons are practitioners. 

To Those who follow this tradition Dorje Shugden is an enlightened wisdom buddha. Mindrolling 
Trichen Rinpoche, late head of the Nyingma school, spoke explicitly against the practice of 
Shugden and described him as “a hungry ghost in the human realm.” 


Among the many contemplative systems, scholastic methodologies, and esoteric instruction 
lineages that were transmitted from Indian Buddhist masters onto their Tibetan successors, 
there are 2 basic categories that define the Tibetan Buddhist traditions historically: 


Nyingma ("ancient," rnying ma) 

Sarma ("new," gsar ma) 

The pre-Buddhist indigenous Bon make up a 3rd separate category of Tibetan religious 
tradition. 


In addition to the Nyingma and the 4 major surviving Sarma traditions, there were minor practice 
lineages such as: 


Zhalu (zhwa lu) 

Orgyen (o rgyan) 

Bodong (bo sdong) 

Kadam (bka' gdams) 

While these and numerous other traditions existed in Tibet during the later translation period, 
many of these early practice lineages of Buddhism did not survive as autonomous traditions in 
Tibet. Although some such as the Zhalu and Bodongpa have survived in isolated cases, most of 
the guidance texts and meditation techniques from these minor traditions were assimilated into 
and preserved by the 4 major living Sarma traditions of Tibetan Buddhism. 


The 8 Great Chariot Traditions 

In an effort to organize the multiple major and minor Tibetan Buddhist traditions according to a 
succinct typology, the 19th century synthesizer and leading figure in the Rime (ris med) eclectic 
movement, Jamgon Kongtrul (1813-1899) compiled a text titled, The Treasury of Guidance 
Instructions (gdams ngag mdzod). As one of his Five Treasuries (mdzod Inga), The Treasury of 
Guidance Instructions arranges the practice lineages (sgrub brgyud) of Buddhism in Tibet into 
"8 Great Chariots" (shing rta chen po brgyad). These 8 are: 


Nyingma (rnying ma) 

Kadam (dka' gdams) 

Sakya (sa skya) 

Marpa Kagyu (mar pa bka' brgyud) 

Shangpa Kagyu (shangs pa bka' brgyud) 

Zhije (zhi byed) & Chod (gcod) 

Six-fold Varjrayoga (sbyor ba yan lag drug) 

Approach & Accomplishment of the 3 Vajras (rdo rje bsnyen sgrub) 


The Bodongpa or Bodong tradition, is one of the smaller traditions of Tibetan Buddhism falling 
outside the classification of the four main schools...Bodong Penchen authored over one 
hundred and thirty-five volumes and is known as the most prolific writer in Tibetan history...A 
well-known tulku of this tradition is Samding Dorje Phagmo, one of the few female incarnation 
lineages of Tibetan Buddhism 


The instructions on the downfalls serve to transform all daily actions into the way of life of the 
Bodhisattva. They define a set of vows delineating the way such a special being lives his or her 
life on a daily basis. By putting these instructions into practice, one gradually completes the 
training and gets ready for the bliss of awakening to what actually is. Each instruction sets 
boundaries to inspire us to realize the blessings of the way of life of the Bodhisattva, in 
particular the supple pliancy of the Dharma and its 84.000 Doors. All the Bodhisattva vows 
based on the instructions are aspects of the practice of the Six Perfections. 


The Eighteen Root Downfalls 


. praising oneself and belittling others ; 

. not sharing with others one’s wealth and Dharma ; 

. not forgiving even when others apologize ; 

. doubting and abandoning the doctrine of the Great Vehicle ; 
taking offerings intended for the Three Jewels ; 

. abandoning the doctrine through sectarianism ; 

. causing an ordained person to disrobe ; 

. committing one of the five crimes of immediate retribution ; 
. holding perverted views ; 

10. destroying places such as towns ; 

11. teaching emptiness to the untrained ; 

12. discouraging others from seeking full enlightenment ; 

13. causing others to break the Pratimoksha Vows ; 

14. belittling those who follow the Lesser Vehicle ; 

15. speaking falsely about emptiness ; 

16. accepting gifts stolen from the Three Jewels ; 

17. laying down harmful rules ; 

18. giving up Bodhicitta. 


OMNOATRWNH 


Ranging from very severe to severe & heavy, this traditional list of the Eighteen Root Downfalls 
may be reorganized in two : 


Extreme : 


1. giving up Bodhicitta ; 
2. holding perverted views ; 


Mayor : 


. doubting and abandoning the doctrine of the Great Vehicle ; 

. committing one of the Five Crimes of Immediate Retribution* ; 

. speaking falsely about emptiness ; 

teaching emptiness to the untrained ; 

. praising oneself & scorning others motivated by deception or the aim to hurt ; 
. accepting gifts stolen from the Three Jewels ; 

. taking offerings intended for the Three Jewels. 


OONAOARW 


(*) Five Heinous Actions : killing one's father, killing one's mother, killing an Arhat, maliciously 
wounding a Buddha and causing a schism within the Sangha. 


Minor : 


. destroying places* ; 

. not sharing with others one’s wealth and the Dharma ; 
. abandoning the doctrine through sectarianism ; 

. causing others to break the Pratimoksha Vows ; 

. belittling those who follow the Lesser Vehicle ; 

. causing an ordained person to disrobe ; 

. discouraging others from seeking full enlightenment™ ; 
. laying down harmful community rules ; 

. not forgiving even when others apologize. 


OONDABRWN = 


(*) willfully destroying the environment, a place of habitation or a town 
(**) the awakening (of a Buddha) exceeding the personal liberation (of an Arhat) 


The Forty-Six Secondary Downfalls below are based on Tsongkhapa's The Fundamental Way to 
Enlightenment. These are called "secondary", not because they are necessarily less important 
or less negative than the root vows, but because they stem from the root vows and are therefore 
not so likely to lead to other negative actions. In Tibetan, "root" can also mean "defeated". 
Indeed, if we incur a root downfall, our entire Bodhisattva Vow is broken, and we are defeated 
by our obscurations, which is not the case with the secondary downfalls. These are isolated 
cracks needing attention. If left unattended, such damage becomes fracture. 


The Forty-Six Secondary Downfalls 
generosity : 


. not making offerings every day to the Three Jewels ; 

. indulging in worldly pleasures out of attachment or discontent ; 

. not paying respect to those senior in taking the Bodhisattva Vow ; 

. not replying to others out of negligence though one is capable of doing so ; 

. not accepting invitations due to pride, the wish to hurt other’s feelings or anger or laziness ; 


akRWNM = 


6. not accepting others’ gift out of jealousy, anger etc. or simply to hurt others ; 
7. not giving the Dharma teaching to those who wish to learn ; 


ethics : 


8. forsaking those who broke their moral discipline, or treating him or her with contempt ; 

9. not acting in ways causing others to generate confidence in us ; 

10. complying with the minor precepts when the situation demands one's disregard of them for 
the better benefit of others ; 

11. not committing one of the negative actions of body, speech and mind when -in the particular 
instance- love and compassion deem it necessary ; 

12. accepting things acquired through one of the Five Wrong Livelihoods” ; 

13. wasting time on frivolous actions** ; 

14. misconceiving Bodhisattvas do not attempt to attain awakening and failing to view delusions 
as to be eliminated ; 

15. not avoiding a bad reputation ; 

16. not helping others motivated by delusions ; 


(*) trading in weapons, human beings, intoxicants & narcotics, poisons and handling animal 
flesh (any business in meat) 

(**) carelessness, lack of pure morality, wild dancing, playing music just for fun, gossiping and 
also distracting others in meditation 


patience : 


17. parting from the Four Noble Disciplines” ; 

18. not apologizing when we have the opportunity ; 
19. refusing to accept the apologies of others ; 

20. acting out thoughts of anger ; 


(*) To acquire patience, a practitioner of the Buddhadharma upholds four fundamental 
disciplines (found in both the Lesser & the Great Vehicle). These disciplines train patience. 

(1) the first noble discipline : when somebody gets angry with us, we should never respond in 
the same way, with anger ; maintain a neutral state of mind ; 

(2) the second noble discipline : when somebody harms us physically, we should never respond 
in the same way. We should not retaliate physically, harming their body in response to the harm 
they did to us ; 

(3) the third noble discipline : if somebody criticizes us or discusses our faults, we should never 
respond in the same way, by picking on their weak points or criticizing them ; 

(4) the fourth noble discipline : if somebody argues with us, we should never respond in the 
same way, by arguing back. If this helps them, we may skillfully discuss or debate a point, but 
without any adversity. 


joyous effort : 
21. gathering disciples out of the desire for respect and material gain ; 


22. wasting time (laziness) and putting energy in trivial matters ; 
23. being addicted to frivolous, senseless talk & conversation ; 


concentration : 


24. not seeking the means to develop concentration ; 
25. not abandoning the Five Faults* hindering meditative stabilization ; 
26. being addicted to the joy of meditative absorption ; 


(*) The Five Faults ("adinava") : as long as one of these faults is present, the object of 
placement is unstable. 

1. laziness : the wish to establish the object of placement is not present ; 

2. forgetting the precept : the object is indeed entirely forgotten ; 

3. laxity & excitement/excitation : implying, on the one hand, lethargy or a heaviness of mind & 
body and, on the other hand, fragmented attention ; 

4. non-application ("anabhisamskara") : the antidotes to laxity & excitement are not applied ; 
5. over-application ("abhisamskara") : the antidotes to laxity and excitement are applied too 
often. 


wisdom : 


27. abandoning the Lesser Vehicle as contradictory to the Great Vehicle ; 

28. exerting effort principally in Lesser Vehicle practice, neglecting the Great Vehicle practices 
one already has ; 

29. exerting effort to learn or practice non-Dharma subjects without a good reason ; 

30. although studying them for a good reason, beginning to favor and take delight in non- 
Dharma subjects ; 

31. abandoning any part of the Great Vehicle as uninteresting or unpleasant ; 

32. praising oneself and belittling others motivated by pride or anger ; 

33. making no effort to study Dharma ; 

34. preferring books rather than the teacher ; 


ethics of benefiting others : 


35. not helping those who are in need ; 

36. not helping people who are sick ; 

37. not alleviating the suffering of others ; 

38. not explaining what is the proper conduct to those who are reckless ; 

39. not returning help to those who benefit us ; 

40. not relieving the distress of others ; 

41. not giving material possessions to those who need charity ; 

42. not taking care for those who have put their trust in us ; 

43. not acting in accordance with the wishes of others, if doing so does not bring harm to 
oneself or others ; 

44. not praising those who have good qualities ; 

45. not performing wrathful actions to stop someone doing harm ; 

46. if one has this ability, not using miracle powers, threatening actions etc. to stop others from 
doing unwholesome actions. 


Berzin: So non-Gelugpa (Sakya, Nyingma, and Kagyu) say that self-voidness as presented by 
Gelugpa — that’s the Gelugpa point of view (they call that self-voidness) — is a necessary lower 
step on the... Its what you understand conceptually, and you have to understand that, but it’s on 


the way to a nonconceptual cognition of voidness, which is beyond words and concepts. 
Whereas the Gelugpa says that other-voidness is just wrong: it doesn’t lead to liberation or 
enlightenment. 


So again you have the same issues that we discussed in terms of the Indian tenet systems 
concerning sectarianism, nonsectarianism. Of course it becomes complicated, because when 
Gelugpa says that other-voidness doesn’t lead to liberation or enlightenment, through that view, 
and this is what they identify as the wrong view, the non-Gelugpas (who assert other-voidness, 
and there are many, many different ways of asserting) would say that yes, there is a wrong view 
of other-voidness that doesn’t lead to liberation or enlightenment, but that’s not our view of 
other-voidness. So the thing becomes complicated, doesn’t it? Everything is complicated. That’s 
Buddhism... 


Forsaking the Holy Dharma 

So let’s look at the pertinent vows here. The sixth root bodhisattva downfall... | mean, the vows 
are phased in terms of “If you do this, you have degenerated or fallen from your bodhisattva 
vows.” The sixth one is forsaking the holy Dharma, and the downfall here is to repudiate 
(repudiate means to deny), or by voicing our opinions, cause others to repudiate, that the 
scriptural teachings of the shravaka, pratyekabuddha, or bodhisattva vehicles are the Buddha’s 
words. So basically saying that these teachings, whether it’s shravaka, pratyekabudcha, or 
bodhisattva, are not the teachings of the Buddha. And this was certainly an issue. We find that 
particularly some of the Hinayana schools say that the Mahayana teachings are not the words 
of the Buddha. And Shantideva refuted that in his text Engaging in Bodhisattva Behavior. He 
refuted that with logic, which is quite interesting. He said that any reason that you use to refute 
the authenticity of Mahayana, | could use that same reason to refute the authenticity of your 
teachings as well, because none of them were written down — they were both passed by oral 
tradition — and any reason that you give for saying that your teachings are valid | could use to 
say that our teachings, the Mahayana teachings, are valid, in terms of having as its basis the 
main points of Buddha’s teachings, and so on. 


Deriding our Own or Others’ Tenets 

So we have this sixth root bodhisattva downfall, forsaking the holy Dharma. It’s the same as the 
root tantric vow (at least in principle), the sixth of that one, which is... the downfall there is 
deriding our own or other tenets. That is to proclaim that any of the Buddha’s teachings are not 
the Buddha’s words. Talk about others’ tenets, that’s referring to any of the three sutra vehicles 
— shravaka, pratyekabuddha, [bodhisattva] — as a practitioner of tantra, saying that those are not 
the words of the Buddha. Or practitioners of that saying that tantra is not the words of the 
Buddha. Or our own are the tantras, so that could be “Some of the tantras are not the words of 
the Buddha. Ours are, but not somebody else’s.” 


Assessing the Validity of a Teaching 

Now this raises a very interesting question, because maintaining this vow doesn’t mean 
forsaking a historical perspective. Buddha’s teachings were transmitted orally for centuries 
before being committed to writing, and thus corruptions and forgeries undoubtedly occurred. 
And so the great masters who compiled the Tibetan Buddhist canon certainly rejected texts, 
both sutra and tantra, that they considered inauthentic, and they said, “These were not the 
words of the Buddha.” And these great masters certainly had bodhisattva and tantric vows, but 
the point is that they didn’t base their decisions on prejudice and opinion; they used the 
seventh-century Indian master Dharmakirti’s criterion for assessing the validity of any material — 


this is the ability of its practice to bring about the Buddhist goals of better rebirth, liberation, or 
enlightenment. That, as | said before, is a little bit difficult to ascertain unless you’re a Buddha — 
to know that somebody else has actually achieved Buddhahood — but you can see is it going in 
that direction. 


And the other criterion is, does it have the major themes of Buddha’s teachings? And in these 
texts you’re going to see: should it be included in the Kangyur or not, the translated words of the 
Buddha? And so the major themes that all of them need to have are of course the four noble 
truths and the four hallmarks of the Dharma (chos-kyi sdom-bzhi) — another term for it is the four 
sealing points for labeling an outlook as being based on Buddha’s enlightening words (Ita-ba 
bka’-btags-gyi phyag-rgya-bzhi) — these four, that 


All affected (‘'dus-byas, conditioned) phenomena, affected by cause and effect, are 
impermanent: they’re nonstatic, they change. 

All tainted phenomena (zag-bcas, contaminated phenomena) are problematic. So anything 
mixed with confusion or unawareness brings about problems and suffering. 

All phenomena are devoid and lacking an impossible soul or self. 

Nirvana release is a pacification of these causes of suffering and it is something constructive. 
So based on that criterion, if a teaching — if a text — didn’t have these major points and didn’t 
seem to actually work when tested by a yogi, an authentic yogi, then you could exclude it from 
the collected works of the Buddha and say, “This is not the words of the Buddha,” without 
breaking this bodhisattva or tantric vow. 


Another criterion that some masters use, for instance — | think it was Buton — in putting together 
the Kangyur was, is it based on a Sanskrit text or not? But that’s problematic because there are 
certain teachings which are revealed in pure visions of a tantric deity or master after the texts 
were transmitted from India, so there isn’t a Sanskrit original. So this becomes a bit of a 
problem. 


Belittling the Shravaka Vehicle 

Now there’s another root Bodhisattva vow, belittling the shravaka vehicle. Here we accept that 
the text of the shravaka or pratyeka vehicles are the authentic words of the Buddha, but we 
deny the effectiveness of their teachings and maintain that it’s impossible to become rid of 
disturbing emotions and attitudes by means of their instructions. Well, that’s our inclusivist point 
of view, that okay, they’re words of the Buddha, but — well, it could be also exclusivist — but they 
don’t really lead to getting rid of the disturbing emotions; in other words, they don’t really lead to 
liberation. It doesn’t explicitly mention gaining enlightenment, but we can include that here. But 
Mahayana gets around this through inclusivism, by saying that with their understanding you 
can’t gain enlightenment — or Gelugpa Prasangika says you can’t even gain liberation — but 
they’re stages on the path. So it doesn’t say completely that they don’t work, but they say that 
they are stages on the path. So that’s inclusivist. 


Rejecting Voidness 

There’s a root tantric vow of... the downfall would be rejecting voidness. This is an interesting 
one. Voidness, or emptiness, refers either to the general teachings of the Prajnaparamita Sutras 
— those are the sutras on far-reaching discriminating awareness — that all phenomena, not only 
persons, are devoid of impossible modes of existence. So all phenomena are devoid. That’s the 
general prajnaparamita teachings. Or voidness could refer to specifically the Mahayana 


teachings of the Chittamatra, or any of the Madhyamaka schools, concerning phenomena being 
devoid of a particular impossible way of existing. 


To reject such teachings means to doubt them or be indecisive (is this true or not true?), to 
disbelieve them, or to spurn them (to say, “This is no good. We should completely forget about 
them.”). Now the point here being, in terms of tantra, that no matter which Mahayana tenet 
system we hold while practicing tantra, we need total confidence in its teachings on voidness; 
otherwise, if we reject voidness during the course of our practice or attempt any procedure 
outside of its context, we may believe, for instance, that our visualizations are concretely real. 
So this type of misconception just perpetuates the sufferings of samsara; it can even lead to 
mental imbalance. 


So it’s necessary to have some view of voidness while practicing tantra — whether it’s 
Chittamatra or Madhyamaka, or just a general Mahayana view of voidness — of all phenomena 
being void of some sort of impossible way of existing. But also they say that it’s necessary, 
along the way, to upgrade our tenet system from Chittamatra to Madhyamaka — or within 
Madhyamaka, from Svatantrika to Prasangika — and in the process refute the voidness 
teachings of our former tenet systems. So how does that fit in with this vow? What this means 
is... in discarding a less sophisticated explanation, it doesn’t mean leaving ourselves without 
any correct view of voidness of all phenomena. In other words, the vow has to do with... you 
break the vow if you practice tantra with no view of voidness whatsoever, but that doesn’t 
discount that you could upgrade your view of voidness along the way. So it has, underlying it, an 
inclusivist attitude of sectarianism: that you have to upgrade your view in order to actually attain 
liberation and enlightenment... 


Forsaking the Mahayana Vehicle 

And we have the secondary bodhisattva vow of not to forsake the Mahayana vehicle; that would 
be a faulty action, to forsake Mahayana. And here we accept that, in general, Mahayana tenets 
are the authentic words of the Buddha, but we criticize certain aspects of them, specifically texts 
concerning bodhisattvas’ unimaginably extensive deeds and the inconceivably profound 
teachings of voidness. 


So the thing about bodhisattvas’ unimaginably extensive deeds includes accounts of Buddhas 
multiplying themselves into countless forms, simultaneously helping numberless beings in 
myriad worlds. While the latter, these inconceivably profound teachings, are collections of terse 
and pithy verses extremely difficult to fathom. So what could be included here, in terms of our 
discussion of the four Tibetan traditions, would be biographies of great masters, like Guru 
Rinpoche — that we say, “Okay, this is the Mahayana teachings. These things are authentic 
teachings, in general, of (for instance) the Nyingma school. But come on! About this biography 
of Guru Rinpoche — all the things that he did are quite fantastic.” And so we would say that this 
is something that is a bit strange. 


So we degenerate our discriminating awareness by repudiating something like this in any of four 
ways: 


One would be that their content is inferior: they’re speaking sheer nonsense. (You can see this 
would also count as quite a sectarian point of view.) 


The second is their manner of expression is inferior: they’re bad writing and they make no 
sense. 

The third one is that their author is inferior: they’re not the words of an enlightened Buddha. 
And fourth is their use is inferior: they’re of no benefit to anyone. 

So by discriminating like that, in a close-minded and sort of hot-headed arrogant way, we 
damage our ability to discriminate anything correctly. 


So when faced with that, with reading such texts or teachings, the main thing that’s always 
recommended is to just say, “Well, | don’t understand them.” We remain open-minded. We think 
that “Even though I can’t appreciate or fathom them now, the Buddhas and highly realized 
bodhisattvas understood their words and realized their meaning, and then through that they 
were able to benefit others in infinite ways,” and so we develop a firm resolve to try to 
understand them in the future. There’s no fault if we lack this firm resolve — “I’d like to 
understand it in the future” — so long as we don’t belittle and denigrate the teachings; we at least 
maintain equanimity, acknowledging that we don’t understand them. So that would be more of a 
nonsectarian point of view toward them, rather than saying, “This is ridiculous!” or “What use is 
this? This doesn’t benefit anyone,” or “This is really bad writing.” 


Sectarianism Concerning our Own Tradition 

But more common individual sectarianism takes the form of “My Tibetan tradition is the best.” 
And it’s either exclusivist (the others are no good, they don’t lead to liberation and 
enlightenment) or inclusivist: they’re okay, to a certain extent, when they follow what we do — 
their practice of lojong (blo-sbyong, attitude training), bodhichitta, and so on — but ours is the 
best and the highest. Especially people have that in terms of tantra practices. But we can even 
have that sectarian attitude, that individual sectarian attitude, within one Tibetan tradition. “My 
teacher is best. The others are no good,” “My Dharma center is the best. The others are no 
good,” etc. And again either they don’t lead to enlightenment — “You’re not going to get 
anywhere, there” — or “Well, some of the things they say are okay, but some of the other things 
are not very effective (or not good, or not right).” This is usually based on unawareness (ma-rig- 
pa; usually translated as ignorance), lack of understanding conventional and deepest truth 
about the lineages, about the Tibetan traditions... 


Practicing Several Lineages 

Now one final point. Even when we are supposedly nonsectarian — pluralist — and we practice 
more than one lineage of teachings... And this is happening more and more, particularly in the 
West. We have teachers who have studied a little bit of Theravada, particularly — specifically — 
the vipassana (Ihag-mthong, Skt. vipashyana, special insight) form that’s developed in the West 
(well, coming from Burma, but the way that it has rooted in the West and is practiced in the 
West). And they have a little bit of Tibetan traditions, a little bit of Zen, and they sort of put it 
together and say, “We’re nonsectarian.” It’s very important — this is something that His Holiness 
the Dalai Lama emphasizes — not to mix. And not to mix means that we don’t just put it all 
together and make a soup out of it. That when we practice one type of practice, or one lineage, 
we do that separately from practicing another one. 


So if we’re going to do some vipassana — well, you do that in one session. While doing 
vipassana, you don’t recite a mantra. Or going to do a mantra practice, do it at the same time 
while trying to practice Zen, and so on. You don’t mix these things. You do them separately. This 
means having respect for each of them that we are practicing together. And this is within the 
traditions, as well: We might have received, learned a certain practice from a Gelug lama and 


then another one from a Kagyu and a Nyingma. So you do them individually, [not] mix them all 
together into one sort of mess. 


But that doesn’t mean that there aren’t certain ways of putting things together. Like for instance, 
within Nyingma and Kagyu there is a certain tradition from a Kagyu master that — he’s called 
Chagmey [Karma Chagmey (Kar-ma Chags-med)] — who had a method for combining 
mahamudra and dzogchen, which meant that up to a certain point you practice the mahamudra 
practices, but then at a certain point you switch to dzogchen type of practices. So that’s not 
mixing. That is practicing each of these two traditions at a specific point. Now you could say, is 
this an inclusivist sort of thing, that if you practice mahamudra you wouldn’t get all the way to 
enlightenment and that you have to practice dzogchen in order to get to enlightenment? Or is it 
just presenting it as another variant of what you could do? A sectarian and a nonsectarian way 
of looking at this type of thing. 


Also, within Gelugpa, we have the combined practice of the three major yidams: Guhyasamaja, 
Vajrabhairava and Chakrasamvara. This is the main practice of the tantric colleges. And this has 
to do with, on the generation stage (bskyed-rim) — that’s the first stage of anuttarayoga practice 
— you practice the three individually, but on the complete stage (rdzogs-rim) then... Each of 
these teachings has more detail on one aspect of the complete stage practice than the other, 
and so you fill in the detail from Guhyasamaja about what’s called illusory body (sgyu-lus); you 
fill in the detail from Chakrasamvara about the practices of tummo (gtum-mo, inner heat) and 
the four blisses (dga’-ba bzhi) and methods for getting to clear-light mind (’od-gsal); and you 
practice those within the context of Vajrabhairava. So this again would not be considered 
mixing. This is a highly realized master taking the strong points from each of these, at a certain 
stage, and supplementing a practice — because Vajrabhairava contains practices that have 
aspects of what you find in more detail in Guhyasamaja and what you find in more detail in 
Chakrasamvara — and putting it in there and supplementing it. So that is not considered mixing, 
either. 


Conclusion 

So when we are dealing with all these different Tibetan traditions, and not only Tibetan Buddhist 
traditions but all the other forms of Buddhism, then we definitely are faced with the issue of 
sectarianism or nonsectarianism. 


In most of the major cities now, around the world, there are so many Dharma centers. And it is 
not just one or two Dharma centers from one tradition or another tradition within the different 
Tibetan traditions, the different Zen traditions, the different Chinese traditions that are non-Zen, 
the different Theravada traditions, and so on, but even within one lineage there are so many 
different centers — from different teachers, and so on — and so it’s very easy to fall into a trap of 
sectarianism. And the sectarianism, as | said — we need to distinguish between what is innate 
within the Buddhist systems themselves, particularly in terms of these Indian tenet systems and 
the levels of motivation and so on, and what is an individual type of prejudice, of sectarianism, 
which could be fostered by the lama as well, by the teacher, and it could be fostered by a group 
within a monastery — “Our textbooks are the best. The other textbooks are no good.” — this type 
of attitude is there as well. And we have to distinguish what makes a view sectarian, what 
makes it nonsectarian. Even if it’s sectarian, is it something which is not so negative but 
something which is based on fact? Would we call that sectarian? Would we not call it sectarian? 
Sectarian after all is just a word that refers to something. 


So as | said in the beginning, this is a very complex issue and one that we can approach in a 
very superficial way. “They’re all good. Don’t be sectarian. And these people that ‘Mine is the 
best!’ and have this football mentality — it’s just based on ignorance. They don’t know their own 
system. They don’t know anybody else’s system.” You leave it on that superficial level. Or you 
can do like what we’ve done this evening, is analyze on a much deeper, sophisticated level what 
actually is going on in this issue, and we see that it’s not so easy to resolve. 
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you can include some practices from other traditions such as Buddhism. 

Some of my Christian friends are developing compassion, tolerance, 

and a sense of contentment by incorporating some Buddhist tech- = 
niques—without changing religion. This seems healthy and good. 


On the other hand, when my Christian friends are curious about 
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emptiness, I usually laugh and tell them, “This is not your business.” I 
am joking, but in a way I do want to caution them that their interest 
in emptiness may harm their faith in a Creator, in something absolute, 
in a powerful God. It is difficult to talk about such things from a Bud- 
dhist viewpoint. 

Many years ago in England, a Christian group asked me to teach the 
Gospels to a Christian community. This was a big challenge because 
Buddhists, strictly speaking, do not believe in a divine Creator. So they 
were asking me to help to promote faith in a Creator in whom I myself 
do not believe. But I did my best. I used some of the reasons for belief 


found in ancient Indian traditions that do accept a Creator. The audi- 
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The Dalai Lama often tells a story about a conversation he once had with a Christian friend of 
his, a Catholic monk. This friend had attended some of his talks and they had shared common 
ideas about love, forgiveness, patience etc. However, one day, this Christian friend asked the 
Dalai Lama a question about emptiness. Whereupon the Dalai Lama replied, “Don’t ask that 
question. This is Buddhist business, not your business.” 


Dr. Alexander Berzin 
Is There a Common Ground between Buddhism and Islam? 


Kiblinger outlines three approaches: exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism. 


The exclusivist approach is that only one religion has the true path to salvation or liberation. 
Although other religions may treat the same topics in common with us, nevertheless their 
positions are false. Many Buddhist texts have this attitude toward not only non-Buddhist views, 
but even toward other Buddhist ones. 

According to the inclusivist approach, there are many paths to salvation or liberation, but one is 
superior. In other words, other religions may share common grounds with us, and although all 
are valid, ours is better than theirs. Some followers of the various Tibetan traditions tend to have 
this toward other Tibetan traditions — they all lead to enlightenment, but ours is the best. 
According to pluralism, there are many paths to salvation or liberation, and none of them is 
superior. This is the nonsectarian view, which just presents the various positions of different 
religions concerning topics in common, but with no ranking of them. 

Within the inclusivist and pluralist approaches, there are degrees of how much one accepts real 
differences and how deep these differences are thought to be. 


Type one emphasizes similarities, and although it recognizes differences, it downplays them by 
recasting differences as being similarities, equivalencies, or unimportant side issues. It views 
other religions as doing the same thing that we do, just in a different way — in a sense, they are 
following our religion without actually knowing it. For instance, Gelug explaining Nyingma 
dzogchen practices in terms of Gelug anuttarayoga theory. 

Type two respects genuine differences and finds dialogue as a valuable tool to stimulate growth, 
whether or not it considers its own religion as superior. 

For type one (they’re actually asserting what we do, just in a different way), the danger is that it 
can be presumptuous, arrogant and narcissistic — it assumes that we know what their religion 
actually means better than they do. In terms of the inclusivist variety of this, which believes that 
our religion is superior, this view can take the form that the other religion is actually aiming 
toward our goal, without their knowing it. Or they are just a lower stage of our path. With those 
types of attitude, there is nothing that we can learn from them, but only many things they can 
learn from us. The subcategories of this are: 


All or most religions are heading toward the same goal; and although their path is not as good 
as ours, it will in the end naturally lead to the same goal as ours does. 

They need to be led in the end to our path to reach the same goal we attain with our path and 
which they were aiming for, but could not get to if they followed only their own path. An example 
within Buddhism is the anuttarayoga tantra assertion that sutra or the lower tantras can only 
lead you to the tenth-level bhumi- mind (the tenth bhumi), but then you need anuttaryoga 
methods to actually reach enlightenment. 

Other variants for type-one inclusivism (the one that downplays differences and says they are 
actually similarities) are to assert that: 


Words, concepts and doctrines are inexact expressions of meditational experiences, and all 
religions are talking about the same experience. 

There is acommon core theory or core assertions of all religions, and only cultural and historical 
circumstances account for the differences. For example, the usual presentation of the various 
forms of Buddhism in different countries — India, Southeast Asia, China, Japan, Tibet, etc. 
Further, when we explore a possible common ground between Buddhism and Islam, it touches 
on the topic of conversion. 


With an exclusivist view, then if only our religion is true, then for you to be saved, you need to 
abandon your religion and adopt ours. 


With an inclusivist view, it’s OK for you to follow your religion, because it is actually a lower form 
of our religion, and in the end either you will naturally come to realize our view (for example, 
Chittamatrins practicing anuttarayoga tantra will naturally become Prasangikas when they reach 
the mind isolation stage of the complete stage practice), or we will have to convert you at the 
end. 

With a pluralist view, each religion leads to its own ultimate goal, and they are all praiseworthy — 
with two variants: the goals are equivalent; or they are not equivalent — and none is superior. So 
no need for conversion. This would be like if you follow Buddhist practices, you get to Buddhist 
heaven, not Muslim paradise; and if you practice Muslim practices, you get to Muslim paradise, 
not a Buddhist heaven. 

As for type two inclusivism and pluralism (the type that respects differences between religions, 
while accepting that they are all valid, whether it considers itself superior or not), the delicate 
issue is how to understand another religion and compare it to your own religion. 


Can you understand another religion exclusively in its own terms, or do you need to put their 
assertions in terms from your own belief system in order to make them intelligible? 

If you do the latter (put their assertions in terms from your own belief system in order to make 
them intelligible), can you do this without this approach devolving or degenerating into type one, 
with which you assert that their beliefs are just variants of your own? 

On the other hand, if you can find common issues or themes that two religions, such as 
Buddhism and Islam share, then even if you need to express these themes and the approach of 
the other religion in the conceptual framework of your own system, you can understand and 
respect the differences. You can respect the differences with a tolerant nonjudgmental attitude, 
without asserting that your own religion is the best and without having a condescending attitude 
toward the other religion. It is on the basis of such understanding and respect that you can 
establish religious harmony. 


This is the approach His Holiness the Dalai Lama takes. When asked, “What is the best 
religion?” His Holiness replied, “That set of beliefs and practices that helps you to become a 
kinder, more compassionate person."... 


Alexander Berzin 
Sectarianism within Buddhism 


The Exclusivist Approach 

The exclusivist approach is that only one religion — in our case, only one Buddhist tradition — 
has the true path to liberation and enlightenment, and all the others are wrong. This could take 
the form of denying that some teachings are actually the teachings of the Buddha. For instance, 
we find this among some followers of Hinayana, saying that Mahayana is not the teachings of 
the Buddha. 


Or it could be the attitude that we find among some followers of the Sarma traditions, those of 
the new translation period traditions in Tibet — Gelug, Kagyu, and Sakya — toward the termas 

(gter-ma), these hidden treasure texts that we find mostly in Nyingma (we do find a little bit of 
that in Kagyu as well). 


Or another form of this exclusivist approach would be the attitude that although other Buddhist 
traditions may treat the same topics in common with us, nevertheless their positions are false: 
they don’t actually lead to liberation or enlightenment. 


So that’s the exclusivist approach, and we would of course call that a sectarian approach. 


The Inclusivist Approach 

The second approach — inclusivist — is the attitude that there are many paths to liberation and 
enlightenment, Buddha taught them all, but one is superior; in other words, ours is the best. This 
also, like exclusivism, would count as a sectarian attitude. 


The Pluralist Approach 

According to pluralism, the third approach, there many paths to liberation and enlightenment 
and none of them is superior. So this pluralist approach just presents the various positions of 
different Buddhist traditions concerning topics in common, but with no ranking of them. And of 
course this could be done either in terms of a, let’s say, an academic approach — scholarly 
approach — just presenting the various forms of Buddhism. Or it could be in the approach of a 
practitioner. And again within a practitioner, that category, a practitioner who practices only one 
tradition or a practitioner who practices a few traditions. But this approach is just, basically, 
dealing with correct information about the different Buddhist traditions, what we would 
traditionally call a nonsectarian approach. 


Forms of Sectarianism 

But the question really is, how do these distinctions fit in the context of the Buddhist traditions? 
And | think that we need to distinguish between two forms of sectarianism here. One is the 
innate sectarianism within the assertions of a Buddhist tradition itself — in other words, are there 
sectarian aspects that are part of various Buddhist traditions within the teachings of that 
tradition? — and sectarianism of a follower of a specific Buddhist tradition, regardless of what 
that tradition actually says. 


So let’s look first at this innate form. And there are many aspects to this. 


Is there an Innate Sectarianism in Buddha’s Teachings on the Three Purified States? 

Buddha himself ranked three... the Sanskrit term is bodhi (byang-chub). Bodhi is a purified 
state, and this would be the state of a shravaka (nyan-thos) arhat, a pratyekabuddha (rang- 
rgyal) arhat, or a bodhisattva (byang-chub sems-dpa’) arhat (which is a Buddha). Arhat (dgra- 
bcom-pa) is a liberated being. The shravakas are those who, basically, listen to the teachings 
when the Buddha is around or the Buddhas’ teachings are around and then practice accordingly 
toward liberation. Pratyekabuddhas are those who live during the dark ages between Buddhas 
being present in the world or their teachings being present in the world, and they practice based 
on instincts that come from previous lifetimes; and they’re also working toward liberation for 
themselves. And then the bodhisattvas are those who work toward the liberation and 
enlightenment of everyone. 


Now in terms of these three bodhis, Buddha himself spoke about these three different goals and 
that they have different realizations and different amounts of positive force (bsod-nams, Skt. 
punya) that are necessary for attaining each of them — or merit — that’s built up over different 
lengths of time, whether it’s three lifetimes or seven lifetimes or three countless eons or a zillion 
eons, etc. Buddha also spoke about — and the Indian teachers spoke about — a difference in the 


amount of what they have stopped (or gotten rid of forever) from their mental continuums for 
those who achieve each of these goals. And even within aiming for one goal, let’s say liberation 
or enlightenment, Buddha taught different tenet systems with skillful means for different persons 
for attaining these various goals. 


So conventionally | think we would have to say that there are differences, and there are these 
different goals and one is more complete than another. This is not a sectarian issue. There’s no 
dispute in any Buddhist school that Buddha taught methods that lead to these three goals. But 
sometimes you could have, on top of that, a value judgment that one of these purified states is 
the best — for example, enlightenment — and just aiming for our own liberation is selfish. So you 
have this, and then that starts to get into a bit of a sectarian mode. 


You have this attitude often in the various versions of the lam-rim (graded stages of the path), 
where we have three graded spiritual aims with three levels of motivation (kun-slong) for 
attaining them: higher rebirth, liberation, and enlightenment. And although there can be very 
positive motivations that would move us toward achieving each of these three spiritual goals 
that are ranked in terms of being more complete in terms of what one has gotten rid of from 
one’s mental continuum and what one has attained... These motivations for achieving that can 
be positive — like for instance, for achieving liberation, renunciation would be the motivation (this 
is the determination to be free from all forms of suffering) — but there can also be a negative 
aspect that is overlaid onto that, which is that this is selfish and self-cherishing. Obviously not at 
the final goal when you have achieved liberation, because then you’ve gotten rid of grasping for 
a truly existent self, but along the way it would be motivated by self-cherishing, just thinking of 
ourselves. So it is quite possible within the fact that Buddha taught these three goals and that 
they are, in a sense, graded, one could add on top of that quite a sectarian view. 


There’s also big discussions between these three goals, these three purified states, being 
whether they are final, ultimate goals — three different final, ultimate goals — or there’s just one 
ultimate goal. So for instance, when we say that there are three final, ultimate goals — and you 
find this in some of Buddha’s sutras — then this assertion is that once we’ve gained the liberation 
of an arhat, you can’t go on to become a Buddha. And this is not necessarily an exclusivist point 
of view, because shravaka and pratyekabuddha vehicles don’t claim that following them will lead 
to enlightenment. It is only if they claim that following the shravaka teachings you could achieve 
enlightenment and then they say, “But you can’t achieve that enlightenment,” that you could say 
that this would be sectarian. But they don’t claim that they can lead to enlightenment; they just 
claim they lead to liberation. 


So we have the presentation of these three goals, these three ultimate goals. But also there’s 
an inclusivist point of view, which is that everybody can achieve enlightenment, though they 
won't necessarily have to become a Buddha — even if they become an arhat. So here we can 
have that you can go in the general direction of liberation but, before you get there, switch to 
enlightenment, working for enlightenment. That’s sort of the lam-rim type of approach; you don’t 
go all the way to achieving arhatship before you become a bodhisattva. Or we also have the 
assertion that after achieving liberation as an arhat, you could at that point also switch to work 
toward enlightenment. 


So there’s a variety of ways of regarding these three purified states (these three different levels 
of arhats) and the three spiritual goals of the three levels of motivation, some of them sectarian, 
some of them nonsectarian, and so on, but based on just the fact that Buddha taught these 


three different goals. So you start to appreciate that this can be quite confusing and quite 
complex. Is there an innate sectarianism built into the system already by having three spiritual 
goals? Or is there our attitude toward them, or the traditional attitude toward them, that has 
been overlaid on that? And has it been overlaid by a tradition that then asserts it — so it’s innate 
within that tradition — that says, for instance, that if you work toward liberation that this is a self- 
cherishing selfish motivation? So that’s quite sectarian, | think, if you look at it objectively. Or is 
there just a presentation that there are these three goals and not necessarily accusing one goal 
of being selfish? One could of course, in a more skillful way, say that there’s the danger of it 
being selfish and self-cherishing, but that’s quite different from saying that it necessarily is 
selfish. So there we see the difference between a sectarian and a nonsectarian type of 
approach there. 


Now let’s look a little bit at how these various schools that developed after Buddha came about 
and what their positions have been. 


Sectarianism in the Eighteen Hinayana Schools 

In the early stages, we get what’s known as the eighteen schools of Hinayana. (Although 
Hinayana is a derogatory term that’s given by Mahayana — so it’s a rather sectarian term — there 
isn’t another convenient term that could be used for these eighteen schools which are not 
Mahayana.) 


The Three Turnings of The Wheel of Dharma — Why They Are Each Essential to All of Us 


Jay L. Garfield 
Doris Silbert Professor in the Humanities and Professor of Philosophy, Smith College 


Idon’t know very much, and so everything that | do have to say today is something that | owe to 
the goodness and the grace of my teachers, and | also know that there will be many mistakes. 
You can give the credit for what is useful to my teachers and you can blame the mistakes on 
me. | sometimes say things that | know are not orthodox, and so sometimes you will hear me 
very consciously deviate from things that are commonly said even within the lineage within 
which I| have received teachings. That is because basically my background is in Western 
Philosophy, and for me the model of a Western Philosopher is always Aristotle, who said when 
he criticized his own teacher Plato: “Well, we love our friends dearly; we love truth all the more”, 
and so sometimes | maintain things in directions that you might find surprising, and it’s okay for 
you to criticise me. 


I’ve been asked to talk about the three turnings of the wheel of Dharma and why they are each 
important to all of us. I’m happy to be talking about that because it is a question very close to my 
own heart, and that I think is important for us both in terms of scholarship coming to understand 
Buddhism, and also very deeply to anybody involved in Buddhist practice. 


Many of you consider yourselves practitioners of the Mahayana. Few of you read suttas and 
commentaries in the Sravakayana tradition, from the Pali tradition. I’m not happy about that, so 
this is where I want to begin. | think that there is a great danger for many of us who practice in 
the Mahayana tradition that we sometimes develop an attitude — and it’s an attitude which is not 
altogether beneficial either in terms of our scholarship or in terms of our practice — and that is 
the attitude of deprecating the teachings of the first turning, the teachings in the Sravakayana 
vehicle. That deprecation is sometimes explicit: we say: “I only read Mahayana texts. These are 


just for people who are not wise enough to read the Mahayana”; or implicit, where we might not 
necessarily speak or explicitly think negatively about Sravakayana texts, but they just don’t turn 
up on our desk: we just don’t read them; we don’t study them. We say: “Oh, I’m too busy with 
my important Mahayana texts to read that”. 


Sometimes we even use that word “Hinayana’”. Even if we don’t mean it that way, it’s important 
to remember that in using that word we are always explicitly deprecating because the word 
“hina” means “inferior” or “lower”. It is as though we talked about people around us saying: “Oh, 
| have my great friends and | have my inferior friends. I’m not saying bad things about my 
inferior friends, they are just inferior’. That would be problematic. 


But let me say that things go even further, because many of us who are Mahayana practitioners 
rarely even read Yogacara texts or Yogacara sUtras. And these are even Mahayana texts, 
because again we are taught very often that the highest teaching is the Madhyamaka teaching, 
the teachings of the second turning of the wheel following the Prajhaparamita sutras, and we 
think to ourselves: “I should concentrate on the very highest teaching and not worry about the 
teachings that | think of as lower’. That of course is also a form of deprecation. 


Of course this isn’t our fault, we are not bad people, but this is a natural outgrowth of the way 
that these texts are often talked about within the tradition. When we talk about the three turnings 
of the wheel in much Indian and Tibetan and often Chinese hermeneutics, we are often told: 
“Well, the first turning of the wheel was taught for people of lower capacity and the second 
turning of the wheel was taught for people of much higher capacity and the third turning was, 
well, that was taught for people who thought they were of high capacity but then it didn’t quite 
work and so they had to slip back to this other one, so they are really kind of medium”; and we 
all Know, each of us knows that: “Really I’m a person of very high capacity, and without any 
pride, and because | have absolutely no pride, and very high capacity, | don’t need those lower 
teachings”. 


Very often, the reason in the tradition, the reason that this understanding of the three turnings of 
the wheel as being teachings for people of different capacities comes to be, is because of the 
need to resolve apparent inconsistencies in the Buddha’s teachings. For instance in the 
Sandhinirmocana Sūtra, which is a very classic Yogacara text but also a very classic text that Je 
Rinpoche appeals to in his understanding of how to think about the vehicles, it’s put this way: 
the Bodhisattvas say: “Hey, listen Buddha, sometimes you said there is a self, sometimes you 
said there is no self. Sometimes you said things are empty, sometimes you said things aren’t 
empty. This seems to be contradictory: what’s going on?”; and the way to resolve these has 
often been to distinguish the teachings into different cycles and say “Well, some people need to 
hear this, some people need to hear this, and some people are able to hear this. In Sanskrit this 
distinction is drawn in terms of teachings that are neyartha versus teachings that are nitartha: 
teachings that require interpretation or commentary or supplementation versus teachings that 
can be taken literally, just as they are.1 


So let me begin by asking you this question: When we think about the three turnings of the 
wheel, are they each or are they not each Buddhavaccana, the speech of the Buddha? And of 
course the answer is that all this is all Buddhavaccana. Even when we look at the texts that all 
of us might regard as the most profound, most definitive: the Prajhaparamita Sutras, and in 
particular the Mother Sūtra, the eight-thousand-line Prajhaparamita; when that text asks: “What 
is Buddhavaccana?” “What is the speech of the Buddha?” The answer is given: “The speech of 


the Buddha is anything spoken directly by the Buddha, anything inspired directly by the Buddha, 
anything spoken in the presence of the Buddha and approved of by the Buddha, or anything 
that is fully consistent with the intent of the Buddha.” So a question we each need to ask 
ourselves, maybe every day, is: am | too good, am | too smart, am | too realised to listen to 
Buddhavaccana? If the answer to that is yes, go, enjoy the sunshine! But if the answer to that is 
no, then we need to take Buddhavaccana seriously, regardless of which turning of the wheel it is 
comprised of. To help us do that | would like to suggest to you a different way of thinking about 
the relationship between the three turnings of the wheel, not in terms of neyartha and nitartha, 
not in terms of higher or lower or medium, but rather in terms of three different subject matters, 
or three different ways of looking at the world: in terms of which the Buddha chose to teach. | 
think you will see that each of these ways of looking at the world is important, and | find the 
sttras and the shastras contained in each of these approaches to be extremely beneficial. 


The idea that | am going to be outlining in the next few minutes is not, | don’t think, at all original 
to me. | was led to it by a remark His Holiness the Dalai Lama made in a teaching where he set 
out this idea that it was time to pay more attention to all three turnings because they seem to 
approach these different domains, and | went home and thought a lot about that idea and went 
back to these teachings, to these different sets of texts in that light, and I’ve come to believe that 
His Holiness is absolutely right about that, and that when His Holiness says that, it really calls 
us to a complete re-appraisal of how many of us — myself included — have thought about these 
teachings and how they are often treated in commentarial literature. 


So let me set this out in brief, and then we will work in more detail. In brief, we can say that the 
teachings of the first turning set out for us the general characterisation of the nature of reality, 
the general characterisation of Samsara, its causes, and the means for release from Samsara; 
the second turning teachings set out the nature of emptiness from the side of objects of 
knowledge, and the third turning teachings set out an understanding of emptiness from the side 
of the subject of knowledge. | think that if we see things this way, we see the three sets of 
teachings as complementary to one another rather than as in competition with one another and 
therefore as important to each of us. 

First Turning 

Now let us begin by thinking about the teachings of the first turning. The first turning of the 
wheel of Dharma by the Buddha took place at the site of Sarnath outside Varanasi, and it was 
accomplished through a sutta known as the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta, the sutta of, or the 
Discourse of the Turning of the Wheel of Dharma that was delivered to the Buddha’s five initial 
disciples — | am sure you all know this, and of course the initial teachings of that sūtra are 
elaborated in enormous detail by the succeeding Pali texts: the discourses that the Buddha 
gave for the next forty-five years of his human life on earth, as well as in the Pali commentaries 
and scholastic texts. | want to focus for the next few minutes just on two texts within that 
tradition: one, the Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta itself, and the second a later commentarial 
text called the Questions of King Milinda that records a possibly historical, part possibly fictional 
interaction between the monk Nagasena and a Bactrian king. 


If you have not read the Dnammacakkappavattana Sutta, you should do so immediately. This is 
the sutta where the Buddha first announced the Four Noble Truths and delivered the results of 
his insight and awakening. This is the most important sutta in the entire Buddhist literature. If 
you are sent to a desert island and you get to take one text with you and you are trying to 
decide whether to take the Heart Sūtra or the Dnammacakkappavattana Sutta, give the Heart 


Sūtra to your best friend and take the Dnammacakkappavattana Sutta, because that will guide 
your practice. 


So, in the Dnammacakkappavattana Sutta the Buddha begins by teaching “This entire world is 
characterized by suffering”. When a lot of people hear this they say: “Oh my God! That’s so 
depressing! What a depressing religion! What a depressing philosophy! | wanna go some place 
else. The world is actually very nice: there are blue skies, nice people, | am young and healthy, 
and life is basically good”. They must say “Shut up Buddha! This is just a total downer”, But ... 
it's not. And in fact when the Buddha articulates in the Dnammacakkappavattana Sutta that the 
world is characterized by suffering, he makes that very specific: he says that not being able to 
get what we want is suffering — and of course as the Rolling Stones said “You can’t always get 
what you want.” Having things that you don’t want is suffering, aging is suffering, death is 
suffering, separation from those that you love is suffering; and anybody who honestly believes 
that he or she is living in a world where you are always going to get what you want, you are 
never going to get what you don’t want, you’re going to be perpetually young and everybody is 
always going to be nice to you and you will never suffer loss, then you really do need to wake 
up to the reality of the world; and even if you believe that the life that you have right now is 
pretty good, just think about what’s happening maybe only a few kilometers from here, or maybe 
a few doors from here where people really are living lives in great pain, lives of great privation, 
lives of great uncertainty, lives of sadness; and then you have a choice. You can decide: “Well, 
that’s them, not me. So I’m not suffering, they are”; or you can suffer the pain of knowing that 
that’s happening. If the latter, then you too are suffering. If the former, you are suffering from 
serious mental illness. 


The Buddha continued that suffering doesn’t just happen, it’s not a random event, but suffering, 
like everything else, is brought about by causes and conditions. The immediate conditions of 
suffering, the Buddha argued, are desire, attraction and aversion, but those attractions and 
aversions are based on a more fundamental confusion about the nature of reality. That 
confusion, he taught, isn’t just an absence of knowledge, but a positive superimposition of a 
false view of reality over the reality that we experience. 


We find ourselves in a world in which all phenomena, including ourselves, are impermanent and 
constantly changing; in which all phenomena including ourselves are dependently originated 
and depend upon countless causes and conditions for their reality; a world in which all 
phenomena including ourselves are selfless and don’t have any core or essence; nonetheless, 
we attribute permanence to things; we attribute independence to things; we attribute substantial 
existence to things. That’s an act of cognitive superimposition. 


| think of this as a mental reflex: something wired into our brains, but which by doing we cause 
suffering for ourselves because we take ourselves to be separate from other things, 
substantially existent, going on forever, independent and important. And we teach each other 
this. We teach our children: “You have to be independent! Stand on your own two feet!” But of 
course, nobody is independent; nobody stands on their own feet. Where did you get your feet? 
You got them from your parents. We build this kind of structure of independence, substantiality, 
difference from the world, a longing to be permanent, that drives the cosmetics industry for 
instance, and that becomes our source of suffering. 


That’s all the bad news, the first two truths, but then there is some better news. Given that we 
live in a world constituted by suffering, suffering that we bring about ourselves by our own 


cognitive activity, there is a way to cease suffering. There is a way to escape suffering, and that 
is to reverse that cognitive activity; and the reversal of that cognitive activity requires 
fundamental transformation of our minds. 


In order to accomplish that, in the fourth Truth the Buddha lays out what we call the Eightfold 
Path to Nobility. The eightfold path is not a set of eight commandments instead of the Ten 
Commandments; it’s actually a very interesting structure. | think of it from a Sanskrit point of 
view as being eight vastus, eight domains, eight areas of concern. What the Buddha doesn’t tell 
you to do is to do this, don’t do this, do this, don’t do this, but rather: pay attention to these 
things. Pay attention to your action: your action can either cause suffering or cause happiness; 
pay attention to what you say, to your speech: your speech can either cause suffering or cause 
happiness; pay attention to how you earn your living: some ways of earning a living are 
conducive to happiness and release of suffering, some cause more suffering; pay attention to 
your views: the way you think about the world is not morally neutral. 


A lot of people are puzzled by that: why is the right view part of an ethical discipline? Think 
about it for a minute. There are certain things that are simply immoral to believe, right? Beliefs 
that cause pain and suffering. Suppose, for instance, that | think that women are basically dumb 
and useless and can’t study: then as a teacher | am horrible; | have got an immoral view; | have 
got a view that causes suffering to those around me. Or if | am a decent feminist then | have got 
a positive view that can actually benefit the world. So the Buddha emphasised that all of these 
things: the way we think, the way we meditate, the amount of effort we put into things, the way 
we earn our livelihood; all of these things are things that we do that can cause happiness or 
cause suffering. The Eightfold Path asks us to examine our lives constantly, reflectively through 
thought, and meditatively through deep kinds of concentration that actually transform the way 
we take up with the world, in order to achieve a release from suffering and to enable others to 
be released from suffering. 


This is but the briefest summary of one very small sutta in the Pali canon, but you can begin to 
see that here what the Buddha is doing is laying out for us the general framework within which 
to think about our lives and practice. It is a very profound framework, a framework that 
challenges us to think and live in ways that are very contrary to those in which many of us live. | 
think none of us is too good to pay attention to this. 


| am going to only mention some things that happen in the Questions of King Milinda so that | 
can move on to the second and third turnings. In this beautiful little text a number of metaphors 
are introduced for understanding the ideas developed in the Pali Canon, and that can really 
deepen our understanding. For instance when the king asks Nagasena: “Gee, you Buddhists 
teach this doctrine of no-self. If there is no you, who should | pay homage to? Who wears the 
robes? Who does the practice?” 


And Nagasena famously asks: “Hey king, how did you get here? Did you walk or did you come 
in a chariot?” and of course the King says: “Well, | came in a chariot.” Then Nagasena says: “So 
was the chariot identical to the wheels? Was it identical to the axle, identical to the seat? Where 
was the Chariot that you came in? Was it all of these pieces together? What was it?” Then of 
course the king says: “No, the chariot isn’t the wheels, the chariot isn’t the seat, the chariot isn’t 
the axle and so forth: the chariot is just a name that we use to talk about all of those things 
when they are assembled and functioning together.” Then Nagasena says: “Just so, I’m not my 
hair, m not my teeth, I’m not my feet, I’m not all of these pieces, | am not different from all of 


these pieces: then my name is just a designation that | use to talk about all of these things when 
they’re functioning together.” By doing this, The Questions of King Milinda gives us a wonderful 
understanding of what it is to exist, but to exist selflessly. 


There are many other beautiful and very useful similes in this text, which | suggest that you 
read, but | mention this one only because many of us who study in the Mahayana are familiar 
with this chariot simile. We find it in Candraktrtis Madhyamakavatara in the sixth chapter, and 
many of us think: “Aha, this is a definitively Mahayana idea.” But | mention this to point out that 
Candrakirti is taking it from the Sravakayana. Candrakirti isn’t so arrogant as to say: “I won’t 
read Sravakayana texts.” He is happy enough to read them and to borrow from them. And if 
Candrakirti can read them, so can you. 

Second Turning 

Now having convinced ourselves that we should all be reading first turning texts, let’s turn to the 
second turning and understand what some of its characteristics are. As | said, we can think of 
the second turning as setting out the idea of emptiness from the standpoint of objects of 
knowledge. The second turning also involves an understanding of ethics from the standpoint of 
compassion grounded in an understanding of this emptiness. | want to mention briefly some of 
what we can learn from two important second turning texts. The first is the Heart of Wisdom 
Sūtra which is a wonderful sūtra to read because it is a nice condensation of the much longer 
and sometimes more difficult eight-thousand-line Prajhaparamita Sūtra. The second text I'll 
mention just a little bit about is one that | have to mention anytime | talk, and that is Nagarjuna’s 
Mialamadhyamakakarika, but lII just talk about a couple of verses in that text. 


Now, maybe | should say a word or two about the Prajhaparamita sitras themselves, the 
foundation texts for the second turning. The foundation texts for the first turning are the Pali 
sūttas. For the second turning they are the Prajhaparamita sutras, as well as a few other sutras 
such as the Vimalakirti. All of these arose some time around the beginning of the first 
millennium, about one hundred years before the Common Era, and they seem to have been 
pretty much in the current form by about the second century of the Common Era. 


Of course, what | have just said is a bit heterodox. Within the tradition, these texts are regarded 
as having been taught by the Buddha pretty much simultaneously on Vulture Peak while the 
Buddha was on retreat there, but there is always a bit of a difference between the way these 
texts are regarded traditionally and the way that, shall we say boring academic people who 
study texts think about their origin, and it’s your choice. You can think of them canonically as 
having been spoken by the Buddha on Vulture Peak, that’s fine, or you can think of them more 
historically as having been composed some six or seven hundred years after the Buddha’s 
death, as this new philosophical movement was being generated in India. It’s your choice. 


For myself | will say that | believe deeply that Buddhism calls us to be critical and to think and 
weigh all evidence, and | believe that accepting that these texts were composed by great sages 
later on does nothing to undermine their authenticity, their profundity or their holiness; but that is 
just my view. To get even more heretical, lII point out that most contemporary scholars believe 
that the Heart Sūtra was in fact composed in China and translated back into Sanskrit, so things 
even get more complicated, but it’s still a beautiful, profound and very holy text, and | still want 
to talk to you about it because it is a text that is of the utmost importance to understanding 
Madhyamaka. 


When we encounter the scene of the Heart Sūtra, the scene is set on Vulture Peak, which is this 
wonderful place you can visit in Bihar, a very wild and beautiful spot. The Buddha is there with 
an enormous assembly of Bodhisattvas and celestial beings, and the Buddha is engaged ina 
very particular meditation. We usually translate the name of this meditation as “the meditation 
on the enumeration of phenomena’, that is he is really considering the enormous diversity of 
constantly arising and ceasing dependent phenomena in the world. 


Then the disciple Śāripūtra asks a question to a very particular bodhisattva. All of you know the 
Heart Sūtra: you might not know the Dharmachakrapravartana, but you know the Heart Sūtra. 
Which bodhisattva does Śāripūtra address? Chenrezig; Avalokitesvara. This is a really important 
moment in the Heart Sūtra. It’s significant that it is AvalokiteSvara. You might expect, given that 
this is a perfection of wisdom sūtra, to find MafjusrT brandishing his sword somewhere in the 
Sūtra because it is Mafjusri who is the bodhisattva of perfect wisdom, but Avalokitesvara, 
Chenrezig is the bodhisattva of compassion and | take it to be a very important message of the 
Heart Sutra that here at the heart of a sutra on wisdom we have the embodiment of 
compassion: that the only motivation for developing the kind of wisdom that is being articulated 
in the Prajhaparamita Sutras that is worthy at all is the motivation of compassion: that we try to 
gain wisdom in order to be able to benefit sentient beings, not just to say get a good grade ina 
course or to get a Ph.D. or to become a great scholar. The motivation for wisdom is 
compassion. 


The question Sariputra asks Avalokitegvara is “How should somebody who wants to practice the 
profound perfection of wisdom practice? How should you practice if this is what you want to 
do?” And inspired by the Buddha, AvalokiteSvara replies: “Somebody who wants to practice the 
profound perfection of wisdom should see phenomena in the following way:” And then of course 
we encounter the four famous lines at the center of the Heart Sūtra: you should see that “form is 
empty, that emptiness is form, that form is not different from emptiness and that emptiness is not 
different from form”. 


We could spend many days talking about the Heart Sūtra because there is so much to say, but 
we do not have many days, so | am going to say a few very specific things. When we begin by 
talking about form and the other aggregates, we are talking about the objects of our knowledge, 
the things that we encounter, things around us. When we say that form is empty, we are saying 
that these things are empty. But empty of what? They are empty of essence, empty of inherent 
existence, empty of independence. And we can say that they’re empty in a number of ways. 
These things are empty because they lack essence; these things are empty because they arise 
only in dependence on causes and conditions and disappear in dependence on those causes 
and conditions; these things are empty because they are merely conceptually imputed; because 
the identity that they have, like the identity of the chariot, is an identity that comes from the side 
of the subject, from our imputation, not from themselves. There is nothing from the side of the 
object that makes it the object it is, and that remains permanent and independent. That’s the 
fundamental reality of objects of experience. 


But why then say that emptiness is form? That is a very different claim, because you might say: 
“My gosh, form is empty! This microphone — the one in my hand — is completely empty! That 
means it doesn’t exist! That means there is no microphone in my hand!” That would be wrong, 
because the emptiness of the microphone depends upon the microphone. We do not want to 
say the microphone is illusory but its emptiness is real: that the microphone doesn’t exist 
inherently but its emptiness does. If there is no microphone in my hand, there is no emptiness of 


any microphone in my hand. Emptiness is not some thing hidden behind here. | can’t say: 
“Here, you take the microphone, lII keep the emptiness”, because emptiness is a property of the 
microphone. Because it is, it tells us that we can’t reify the emptiness because to reify 
emptiness would be to deprecate form, to deprecate real things; so the second line in the Heart 
Sūtra says take reality seriously! It might be empty but it’s the only reality you’ve got! To grasp 
the emptiness, as if it’s the reality behind it, is to toss away the only world you have. 


The Sūtra continues with these third and fourth lines “Form isn’t different from emptiness, 
emptiness isn’t different from form.” What does that mean? It’s not just that form happens to be 
empty and that emptiness happens to be the emptiness of form. Try to understand what it is to 
be a physical thing like a microphone: what is it to be made of stuff, to be physical. It is to be 
made up of parts and to depend for its existence on parts. That is part of what it is to be a 
physical object. No parts, no object. It’s to depend upon causes and conditions. That’s part of 
what it is to be a physical object: if you don’t make a microphone, you don’t get a microphone. 


It’s also to be dependent on imputation, because anything like that is part of a vast continuum of 
things. To carve it out as a single entity in my consciousness is a cognitive activity. So to be a 
microphone is to be empty. In general, to be physical is to be empty. But then let us ask 
ourselves “Well, what is it to be empty?” Well, to be empty is to depend upon parts; to be empty 
is to depend upon causes and conditions; to be empty is to depend upon mere imputation. But 
that’s just what we said to be physical form is. Form and emptiness don’t just happen to be 
related. They are the same thing. This is the profound unity of the two truths in Madhyamaka 
that tells us what the character of objects of knowledge is. To be an object of knowledge is to be 
conventionally, empirically real, and to be ultimately empty. That’s the lesson we get from the 
Prajhaparamita Sutras. 


It is very good that | am now holding an empty microphone because if I’d been given a non- 
empty microphone | would have been in real trouble. It would be causally inert, incapable of 
being acted upon, or of acting. Now, Nagarjuna picks up these points in a very profound way in 
Mutlamadhyamakakarika. In the twenty-fourth chapter of Mdlamadhyamakakarika, in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth Slokas, Nagarjuna says: “Whatever is dependently originated, that’s 
emptiness: that being a dependent designation is the Middle Way. Since there is nothing that is 
not originated dependently, there is nothing that is not empty.” In saying this, Nagarjuna is 
emphasizing that emptiness and dependent origination are not two distinct characteristics of 
objects of knowledge: they are the same characteristic of objects of knowledge; that once again 
when we understand what it is to be an object, what it is to be a phenomenon, something that 
we can know, whether our self or something external to us, every object of Knowledge can be 
known only because it is dependently originated, only because it depends upon causes and 
conditions, only because we can impute an identity to it: that is, only because it’s empty. That 
doesn’t mean that phenomena don’t exist. Emptiness isn’t non-existence: it’s the only mode of 
existence that phenomena can have. 


In the fortieth and final verse of that chapter Nagarjuna says: “Whoever understands dependent 
origination understands suffering, and its origin, and its cessation, and the path.” There 
Nagarjuna is drawing this profound connection between the understanding of dependent 
origination and the understanding of the Four Noble Truths. He says that if you understand 
dependent origination, you understand the Four Noble Truths; but since dependent origination 
and emptiness are the same thing, that also means that if you understand emptiness, you 
understand the Four Noble Truths. It also of course means that if you don’t understand 


emptiness and dependent origination, you don’t understand anything. Now, notice that 
Nagarjuna at the end of this very important chapter comes back to the Four Noble Truths, the 
Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta. The Dhammacakkappavattana Sutta was something 
Nagarjuna took seriously: he was not too good to read that text. If Nagarjuna wasn’t too good to 
read that text, we’re not too good to read that text. 


Now, Santideva in the Bodhicaryavatara, maybe the most beautiful text composed in the 
Mahayana, draws explicitly the very profound connection between an understanding of the 
emptiness of the objects of experience and the cultivation of compassion. Santideva — and this 
is a long and complex story, one we don’t have time to tell tonight but we'll tell more of tomorrow 
night — emphasises that we don’t need to ask the question: “Why should | be compassionate?” 
Rather the question that we need to ask is: “Why would | ever want to be egoistic?” We all know 
that suffering is bad, so you don’t need a reason to think that you want to eliminate suffering; but 
you would need a reason to think: “When | look all over the vast universe of sentient beings 
there’s actually only one of them who’s suffering is important enough to eliminate. Guess who it 
is? It’s not you. It’s me. I’m the only one who has suffering that’s worth eliminating. 


Well, people tend to fight about who that unique individual is whose suffering is worth 
alleviating. Santideva’s point is that you actually need a reason to believe that you are so 
important, and in fact we all give ourselves a reason. The reason that we give ourselves is the 
reality of the distinction between self and others, our substantial existence and difference from 
everybody else: the fact(sic) that my happiness doesn’t depend upon your happiness, that | am 
completely independent, and this very reasonable view that | am permanent, independent, 
substantial and the rest of you are just a bunch of stuff. 


Santideva points out that that’s the only reason you could be rationally egoistic, and so the way 
to dissolve egoism is not to sort of say: “Let’s everybody be nice now!” — it doesn’t work — but 
rather to cultivate the view of emptiness, to cultivate the understanding of the emptiness of all 
objects and phenomena because then egoism doesn’t have a ground to stand on, and then 
compassion naturally arises because what compassion is the commitment to alleviating 
suffering. That we already have: we know that suffering is bad. The only trouble is the 
construction of the barrier between ourselves’ and others’ suffering. That’s a conceptually 
constructed barrier. That’s a barrier that’s only possible if you don’t understand emptiness, and 
so that’s why there is this deep connection in the Mahayana between the understanding of the 
nature of all phenomena as empty, and the spontaneous development of compassion. 


It should be clear why we should all study second turning texts: second turning texts are 
important for developing the profound view of emptiness, for developing the profound 
understanding of the nature of our objects of experience, and for cultivating the very best 
possible moral sentiments we have. But notice: nothing that we have talked about in the second 
turning is inconsistent with anything we talked about in the first turning; it’s rather 
supplementary. It deepens the idea of view, it extends the idea of path, but it does not in any 
way undermine or reject anything taught in the first turning suttas. 

Third Turning 

Now, the third turning of the wheel of Dharma is often called the turning characterised by the 
teaching of Mind Only, and the foundational texts for that turning are the Samdhinirmocana 
Sūtra and the Lankavatara Sūtra, which the scholars believe came to be composed a few 
hundred years after the Prajhaparamita Sutras, probably in about the third or fourth century of 
the Common Era — canonically they are held to be taught by the Buddha during his lifetime, 


again you can think about this any way you like — and a set of very important philosophical texts 
composed by philosophers like Dignaga, Dnarmakirti, Vasubandhu and Asanga, with the view 
really articulated most deeply by Vasubandhu and Asanga, who were half-brothers, and by their 
great commentator Sthiramati (Loten in Tibetan), who really did a great deal to systematize the 
teachings of the masters. 


Often when we hear the term “Mind Only,” we tend to think that the way to understand this view 
is that the mind is real and nothing else is real, that only the mind is real. It is possible to read 
those texts that way and that is certainly one of the interpretations we can adopt, but it is not by 
any means the only or maybe even the most useful way to understand the term. We can also 
think of the phrase “Mind Only” as saying the mind is the only thing you need to worry about, or 
the mind is the only thing you can actually work on, or the actual nature of your experience is 
only the experience of mind; and if we think about it this way we suddenly discover a very 
profound teaching about the nature of our own subjectivity. 


By the way, when we think about it this way we see an important analogy between the third 
turning and certain second turning texts. In the VimalakTrtinirdeSa Sūtra when the question is 
asked “How do you purify a Buddha field?” the answer that the Buddha and Vimalakirti give is: 
“You purify your mind.” That is if | want to make the world | experience into a world of pure 
Buddha action, | don’t do that by transforming each of you and providing some psychotherapy 
and a little cosmetic surgery here and there and maybe beautifying the environment, | transform 
myself. | am the only thing | can work on. My mind is the only thing | can work on. 


In the Bodhicaryavatara when Santideva says: “The world is covered with thorns and rocks and 
it’s very painful to walk on: | could cover the whole world with leather or | just could put on a pair 
of shoes,” Santideva is pointing out that the transformation that we are after when we are 
involved in moral transformation is fundamentally the transformation of ourselves. In this way 
when we think of Mind Only as saying: “The only thing you need to worry about is your mind and 
in fact the only thing you can transform is your mind,” we see a teaching that is much more 
consistent with the second turning. Now we'll begin talking about how to understand that in 
more detail. 


Let’s turn now to one of the chapters of the Samdhinirmocana Sūtra, and this is the 
Paramarthasamudgata chapter where the bodhisattva Paramarthasamudgata asks the Buddha: 
“Hey Buddha, you’ve said these things that seem to me to be contradictory, because you’ve 
said that sometimes things have the nature of arising from causes and conditions, that 
sometimes things have the nature of having these particular kinds of characteristics, and 
sometimes you say things are empty of any nature. What were you talking about? It sounds like 
you were being inconsistent.” 


In his answer the Buddha says: “That was a great question, Paramarthasamudgata! Let me 
explain!” and he explains by distinguishing three natures that phenomena have, and three 
naturelessnesses, or three kinds of emptiness that phenomena have, arguing that each of the 
natures that things have are coupled with one of the naturelessnesses: one of the kinds of 
emptiness. In doing this he provides a very deep explanation of the nature of our experience, 
that is of what emptiness is like from the side of the subject, an examination of what our minds 
do to phenomena. 


This account of the three natures is developed in much more detail by Vasubandhu in two very 
important texts. One is his treatise in thirty stanzas Trimsikakarika. The other is his treatise 
TrisvabhavanirdeSa or discourse on the three natures, and in those texts he develops this 
theory in much more detail. What I’m going to do is to step back from the details and talk about 
what the three natures are and the three kinds of emptiness, and show you how those provide a 
model of how our mind works and/or emptiness looks from the subject side. 


The three natures are these: the first one is in Sanskrit called the parikalpita-svabhava or the 
imagined nature, the second one paratantra-svabhava or the dependent nature, and the third 
one the parinispanna-svabhava or the perfected or the consummate nature. The three kinds of 
emptiness distinguished in the Samdhinirmocana Sūtra are: emptiness with respect to 
characteristics, emptiness with respect to production, and ultimate emptiness. Now what we 
need is a good example, so we’re going to take the cup. In particular what we are going to look 
at is how I actually experience the cup, and | want to do this just in a very ordinary, boring way 
from the standpoint of modern science for a moment. 


So here | am gazing fondly at this beautiful cup, and instinctively | think that | am experiencing 
immediately an external object that is smooth, round, has beautiful flowers on it, contains water 
and so forth; and if | asked you, iif | were right you would say: “Yes, you’ve got it exactly!”. But 
on reflection, even if we haven't studied a word of Dharma, we know that that’s wrong. | am 
going to tell you a sad story. In fact here’s what’s happening. Light is bouncing off some object 
out there, it’s being bent by the lens of my eye, passed through a bunch of liquid in my eyeball, 
where it’s causing electrical activity among nerve cells on the back of my eye. I’m not making 
this up: it’s in scriptures that we all trust, the scriptures of modern science! 


What then happens? Nerve impulses go up my optic nerve into my brain. They go into my 
occipital cortex, where various visual processing happens, and they interact with the parts of my 
brain that are involved with language and with motor control to give me the labeled cup and to 
get my hand to grasp it. | want to make it clear that in order to see this cup | need some light but 
it is very dark in my brain. So whatever’s happening in my brain, | don’t have a cup in there; and 
the cup itself is not penetrating my skull and if it did I’d be in big trouble; so where | take myself 
to be directly experiencing an external object, all that’s really happening is bunch of complicated 
brain activity that is generating an image and a word and a bunch of action based upon some 
electrical activity in the back of my eye caused by some thing or other. 


This is actually extremely profound, even though it’s just science, and this is actually what the 
Samdhinirmocana Sūtra and Vasubandhu are talking about. The imagined nature of the cup, the 
way that | imagine the object of my experience to be, is that it is external and that it is 
dualistically related to me as subject, that it is different from my subjectivity. But that’s merely an 
imagined nature. That’s something that | project, because all | immediately experience is an 
image and a name. The image and the name are somewhere in my brain not outside. You can’t 
drink water from an image and a name, but | think that what | am grasping is something from 
which I can drink water. That’s the imagined nature. | imagine my experience to be external to 
me, by a mental reflex | project it outside of me but that projection is not part of what | 
experience at all. What | experience is mind only. It’s only in my mind. Where else could 
experience be? Experience can’t be somewhere outside of me — that would be crazy. 


That’s the first nature of the cup — its imagined nature — and it corresponds to the first emptiness 
of the cup. When it’s called emptiness with respect to characteristics it means that the cup | 


experience is empty of all of the characteristics | ascribe to the external cup. | think the external 
cup is solid and round and beautiful and can be seen; but the cup | experience is something 
happening in my brain. All those neurons firing are not solid, are not round, are not particularly 
beautiful and cannot be seen. So the cup that | experience is empty of the characteristics that | 
attribute to it, and that is emptiness with respect to characteristics and it constitutes the 
imagined nature of the cup. 


But we can say more about my experience of the cup: it depends upon countless causes and 
conditions, many of which are not made of porcelain. Many of those causes and conditions have 
to do with my own eyes, with the fact that there is light in the room, with the way that my brain 
works, with blood pumped by my heart ... all of those causes and conditions. So, we also say 
that the cup has a dependent nature. My experience of the cup depends upon all these 
phenomena, even though | don’t recognize that dependency in the cup as | perceive it, and that 
corresponds to the second emptiness of the cup: the emptiness in terms of causality, the 
emptiness in terms of dependence. So, the cup that | experience is causally dependent, 
whereas the cup that | take, that | posit, is empty of all of those phenomena. It seems to be a 
porcelain thing outside of me. | continue to think that I’m experiencing external objects when in 
fact | am experiencing something that arises due to all of these causes and conditions. 


Now, in the Samdhinirmocana Sūtra and in the TrisvabhavanirdeSa we read that the 
consummate nature, the final nature of the cup, is that the dependent nature is empty of the 
imagined; and so what we now Say is that experience of the cup that depends on all of these 
conditions is empty of that imagined external cup: the dependent cup in my mind is empty of 
subject-object duality, it’s not separate from me, it is empty of externality; and so we say that 
that is the ultimate emptiness of the cup. The ultimate emptiness of our experience is that even 
though we always take our experience to be constituted by something outside of us, in fact, if 
we pay attention to science or to Buddhism, if we pay attention, what we experience is our 
experiences: just mind. 


Of course this has implications for practice and for ethics as well. The more we practice, 
especially the more we practice the kind of mindfulness that we are encouraged to practice in 
the Pali canon, the more we see that what we attribute to our experience is different from the 
experience itself; and so when | find somebody who | find really annoying, who starts to make 
me really angry, and | say: “That person is an annoying person, that person causes anger’, | 
can direct myself back to my experience, and ask “Where does that experience come from?” 
That experience depends upon internal causes and conditions. The person | experience is not 
external to me. The experience of the person is mind only. | can’t change the external person. 
The only thing | can change is my mind, the person | experience. Mind is all | have to work with. 
Mind is the basis of practice, and that’s why Yogacara, the third turning is so important, and 
once again nothing we’ve said about the third turning is inconsistent with anything we said about 
the second turning. One gives us an understanding of objects, the other gives us an 
understanding of the subject. Each of them is consistent with everything we saw in the first 
turning, which gives us the general framework, or the structure, of reality within which we exist. 


So I’m suggesting that we really drop the whole neyartha-nitartha distinction, the idea of 
definitive texts and texts that require interpretation; the whole idea of one wheel as being 
Buddhism for dummies and the other being Buddhism for middle-sized people and the other 
one being Buddhism for us; that we stop deprecating any Buddhavaccana; and that we 
recognize that when the Buddha taught these things he meant every word of it and that every 


word of it is important for us, not just important for us theoretically, but deeply important for our 
practice because we all live in a world constituted by suffering and constituted by the sources of 
suffering and we all need a path of liberation from that suffering; we all live in a world in which 
that path requires us to understand the objects of our experience, and we all live in a world in 
which the only way that we can practice that path is by working on the only thing we have: our 
own minds. 


The final thing | want to say is that for me this also illustrates why study is so important to 
practice. Sometimes people say: “I don’t have time to study those texts, | need to do my 
practice.” And other people say: “I don’t have time for practice. I’ve got to study, | need to learn 
these texts.” Study is practice and practice is a kind of study. Just as | don’t want anybody here 
to ever disparage a single syllable of Buddhavaccana | don’t want anybody to ever disparage 
the practice of study as part of the Buddha’s path. The Buddha offered all of these teachings. All 
of us are accustomed to taking refuge in Buddha, Dharma and Sangha. If the refuge prayer isn’t 
hollow, than to take refuge in the Buddha is to actually care about what the Buddha taught. To 
take refuge in the Dharma is to actually read it. 


It’s one thing to show respect for books by circumambulating them, but you really don’t learn 
very much by circumambulating books! It’s one thing to show respect for the Buddha by 
prostrating, but the Buddha didn’t teach so that you would prostrate, the Buddha taught so that 
you would hear. And when we show respect for Sangha, it’s a wonderful thing to prostrate and 
to stand when our teachers enter the room, but to show respect for a teacher is actually to listen 
what he or she says and to think about it. | teach at a college. If my students came in and 
prostrated to me and then walked around their books and then went to sleep while | talked, what 
use would it be showing up for work? So my final message is this: if all Buddhavaccana, first 
turning, second turning, third turning is important, open the books and read! 


Notes 

1 Any of you who are familiar with Christian biblical hermeneutics or Jewish biblical 
hermeneutics will recognize this device of trying to reconcile apparent tensions in scripture by 
saying: “Well, these require special interpretation, but those can be taken literally; these are for 
the children but those are for the grown-ups.” This isn’t unique to Buddhism, but we are here in 
a Buddhist context, and | honestly believe that this way of thinking about the three turnings of 
the wheel of Dharma has not been entirely beneficial, and that there is a better way to think 
about things. 


Union of skilful means and wisdom 

In order to achieve the resultant state, that is, the union of the two enlightened bodies, it is 
essential to engage in a path characterized by the union of method [aka skilful means] and 
wisdom. This fact is accepted by all Mahayana schools. However, the union of wisdom and 
method as explained in the sutra system is not complete. In the context of sutra, wisdom refers 
to the wisdom realizing emptiness, and method refers to the practice of the six perfections. The 
union of the two, therefore, is understood only in terms of the conjunction of two distinct factors 
that complement each other—that is to say, the wisdom realizing emptiness is complemented 
by the method aspects of the path, such as the practice of bodhichitta, compassion, and so 
forth. Similarly, the practice of bodhichitta and its related method aspects are complemented 
and supported by the wisdom factor—the realization of emptiness. In other words, in the sutra 


system, it is not possible to have both factors of the path—wisdom and method—complete 
within a single entity of consciousness. 


Although it is true that when practising the union of wisdom and method in the sutra system, 
wisdom is not isolated from method, and method is not isolated from wisdom; still, there is no 
full merging of the two. Therefore, sutra practice cannot serve as the ultimate cause, or path, of 
actualizing the resultant state of buddhahood, in which there is a complete unity of the two 
enlightened bodies: Form Body and Truth Body. 


The question then follows, What form of practice, or path, combines method and wisdom in an 
inseparable unity? The answer is the tantric practice of deity yoga. In deity yoga, a single 
moment of consciousness apprehends the divine form of a deity while, at the same time, being 
clearly aware of its empty nature. So in this case, both meditation on the deity and an 
apprehension of emptiness coexist in complete form within a single cognitive moment. Such a 
moment of consciousness, therefore, contains both of the two factors of method and wisdom. It 
is known as “the Vajrasattva yoga of the indivisible union of method and wisdom.” [1] 
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Jackson Peterson David Ernest Wachter, karma is only your current thought. A thought that 
conceives an imaginary "me" is necessary for karma to appear. Karma is only what you are 
thinking. It's not an objective law of retribution or cosmic balancing. There is no one within the 
collection of aggregates or without them. Everything, including cause and effect is determined 
only by conceptual designations. Nothing has ever happened other than how it's described. 


Chris Wilkinson 

4 turns o'the hourglass 

Listen, 

O Vajra Dakini! 

There are both competence and incompetence 
Over the conditions of the view. 

This is how we must understand competence over these conditions. 
In the magnificent space of the self-evident circle 
There are no causes and there are no conditions. 
There is no external or internal. 

This is the resolve of our view. 

It manifests pristinely, 

And has no adversary. 

The unborn vajra is self-evident. 

There are no circumstances under which 

It would be defeated by any adversary. 

The magnificent space of the view 

Is liberated from seeking and practicing. 

The primordially liberated circle dawns on us. 

It is not created. 


Our own door has the finest view. 

It is unborn and totally pure: 

A space that brings everything together. 
It has no exterior or interior, 

So it is like a crystal. 

It has no rival or peer, 

So it is like the sky. 

It has no cause or conditions, 

So it is like the sun. 

It is totally perfect, 

So it is like a jewel. 

-- 8 early tantras of the great perfection 


The Jeweled Lamp Tantra states: “To let your awareness rest freely, remain untainted by 
thoughts of the past, present, and future. 


This present moment of consciousness manifests, yet is unidentifiable. Without trying to add or 
remove anything, just let be in the state of reality itself. 


As the student rests in this manner, say the following: ‘Now listen, fortunate one. Look without 
distraction at the naked self-clarity of this present moment of awareness. Do not indulge your 
thoughts or try to rein them in. Awareness cannot be spoiled by moral judgments or tainted by 
hope and fear. 


It is clear, yet ungraspable; lucid, yet without inside or out; wide 
open, but without slipping into a state of diffusion. It is inherently 
radiant, yet cannot be identified. 


It is transparent, expansive, and even. This naked state, just as it is, is the Dharmakaya itself- 
naturally luminous and unchanging. 


Simply maintain recognition of this ungraspable self-radiance. 
This is Buddhahood, pure and pristine, 

The Dharmakaya of unchanging self-awareness. Vivid, 
vibrant, and clear, like a cloudless autumn sky. 

Rest like a mountain, steady and immutable. 

Rest like the ocean, still and clear. 

Rest like space, infinite in breadth. 


However still your mind may be, 

Rest in that as the state of awareness. 

However your mind may manifest, 

Rest in that as the radiance of awareness. 

Motion and stillness are self-awareness, 

Isolate their pure lucidity and rest. 

Rest in the self-clarity of phenomena, 

Which never waver from the state of awareness, 

Just as birds can never escape space, wherever they may fly." 


The Dharma shows us the way to remove the causes of pain and to attain the experience of 
supreme well-being. Yet there is the danger of taking hold of Dnarma incorrectly. If this danger is 
not avoided and one’s approach to Dharma is faulty, such “Dharma” becomes a cause of harm 
instead of benefit. This is not the intent of the Enlightened Ones nor of the Masters who have 
entrusted it to us. 


Recognize and avoid this danger; it is narrow mindedness. It manifests among Buddhists in the 
form of sectarianism —an attitude of partiality, a tendency to form deluded attachments to one’s 
own school and to reject other schools of Buddhism as inferior. 


[...] 


A wise person’s mind is vast like the sky, with room for many teachings, many insights, and 
many meditations. But the mind of an ignorant sectarian is limited, tight, and narrow — like a 
vase that can only hold very little. It is difficult for such a mind to grow in Dharma because of its 
self-imposed limitations. 


The difference between the wise Buddhist and the sectarian Buddhist is like that between the 
vastness of space and the narrowness of a vase. These are the words of Kongtrul Rinpoche. 


— Dezhung Rinpoche Kunga Tenpay Nyima 


